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Dog : Arlene Spinosa, Age 6 
Birdbath : Dennis Spinosa, Age 10 
Elephant : Cathleen Cervino, Age 8 


CLAYOLA® 
MODELING 


CLAY 


® Children enjoy the soft, friendly 
feeling they get from its smooth- 
working qualities. CLAYOLA is non- 
toxic and non-hardening—safe and 
easy to use. Rich, clean colors: Red, 
Yellow, Blue, Green, in addition to 
the traditional clay colors: Terra 
Cotta,Gray-Green, Clay Color, White, 
Brown. CLAYOLA will not dry out with 
continued use. It can be used over 
and over again—an important point 
whenever cost is a consideration. As 
a basic medium, CLAYOLA provides 
an excellent introduction to art ex- 
periences. For your free copy of a 
booklet about clay in the classroom, 
write to Binney & Smith Inc., Dept. 
$10.7, 380 Madison Avenue, New 
York Pt, . 4: 6.24 























Cover, a scratchboard drawing by Sherry Rubin, grade 
5M, West Ridge School, Highland Park, Illinois. 
From the article by Marguerite Pearce, on page 19. 
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Many of the feature articles in this issue of School Arrts 
are based on the theme, Learning How to Draw and Paint. 
On page 5, Edna Madsen discusses subject matter for older 
children and shows us fine examples of painting by junior 
high school children in Chicago. Marjorie Young, page 9, 
discusses various approaches in figure drawing used with 
children ten years old and above. Robert Henkes, page 15, 
gives advantages of contour drawing in junior high school. 
Work of younger children is discussed by Barbara O'Brien, 
page 18, Marguerite Pearce, page 19, and Gretchen Sander- 
son, page 22. Can mechanical drawing be creative? Larry 
Argiro offers suggestions on page 23. John Lembach tells 
how his students modeled clay in the dark, page 27, and 
Reinhold P. Marxhausen tells how children made ceramic 
banks, page 30. Other Here's How features include Vase- 
line Prints, 31, Crayon Etching, 32, and Pebble Mosaics, 35. 
Dorothy Calder makes a strong case for creative service work 
in the high school, page 33. The regular features, Under- 
standing Art, Beginning Teacher, Questions You Ask, film 
and book reviews, and the editorial are where you have 
come to look for them. 


NEWS DIGEST 


Art Education Convention Dates The National Art Educa- 
tion Association plans to hold its 1961 conference in Miami. 
The 1963 meeting is tentatively set for Denver. Pacific Arts 
Association will hold its 1958 convention at Asilomar, 
California, March 31 through April 4. Eastern Arts meets 
in the Statler Hotel, Washington, March 8-12, 1958. The 
convention theme will be Art and Government with special 
sessions featuring government officials. The Ohio Art Edu- 
cation Association meets in Columbus, November 7-9. Dr. 
Ernest O. Melby, Michigan State; and Dr. Laura Zirbes, 
Ohio State, will be featured speakers. The Pennsylvania Art 
Education Association meets at Indiana State Teachers 
College on May 11 and 12, 1958. The New Jersey Art 
Education Association will hold its annual conference at 
Atlantic City, November 7-9, 1957. Your editor will speak 
on Saturday on ‘How to Make a Monkey Out of Johnny.” 


New State Art Supervisors on Job Carl Reed, associate to 
Vincent Popolizio in New York last year goes to New Paltz 


as a member of the college faculty and is replaced by Harold 
A. Laynor. Mr. Laynor has a broad background in art and 
art education and leaves the position of art supervisor in the 
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Poughkeepsie schools which he has held since 1948. Dr. 
Alfred W. Humphreys, former director of the department of 
fine arts at Eastern Montana College of Education is the 
new supervisor of music and art for Montana. David Lehman, 
formerly of the Kutztown State Teachers College faculty is 
the new director of art for Pennsylvania. Congratulations! 
Victoria Betts in New Position Vicky Betts gave up her 
work as art consultant for Binney and Smith to devote more 
time to her family and is teaching art for Pennsbury schools. 


Denver Curriculum Materials Elementary art teachers and 
classroom teachers frequently ask where they may obtain 
curriculum guides. Most of these are prepared for individual 
cities and are not available for general purchase. One of 
the notable exceptions is the set prepared for kindergarten 
and the first six grades by the Denver department of art 
education. This set, which is now complete, contains grade 
level outlines covering suggested experiences to meet the 
needs of each level and pictorial strips showing how children 
develop in picture making and three-dimensional expression 
at each of the grade levels. You will not find day-to-day 
outlines, in the manner of a few decades ago, but flexible 
suggestions for today's art education. These should be very 
valuable to classroom teachers and beginning art teachers. 
The complete set may be purchased for $2.50 from the Office 
of Business Services, Denver Public Schools, 414 Fourteenth 
Street, Denver 2, Colorado. We normally do not recommend 
publications on this page, but we feel that this work of the 
Denver schools is significant and well worth the charge. 


Maybe the World Is Okay After All One of our spies in the 
southwest reports that a local supermarket sponsored a 
coloring contest for kiddies in February. Each child got 
an outline drawing of a hundred or more of the store's prod- 
ucts. Prizes were to go to those who colored in most ac- 
curately and neatly. The supermarket apparently expected 
thousands of children to beg thousands of parents to buy 
these products so that the coloring would be accurate enough 
to win prizes. Recently, posters in the store announced 
only four prize winners. A note indicated that the other 
prizes were eliminated because there were only four entries. 


Alfred W. Humphreys, left, and Harold A. Laynor are in new state jobs. 








































NEW Dremel Moto-Shop Designed for 
Student Use in the Art Classroom 


Moto-Shop is the safest and most versatile power tool ever 
developed for classroom use. Basically, it’s a 15” Jig Saw with 
a unique power takeoff to which you simply connect other 
attachments. It then converts to a disc sander, bench grinder, 
buffing wheel, and a flexible-shaft machine — all powered by 
a ball-bearing rotary motor. 

Lightweight (only 12 lbs.) and portable, Moto-Shop can 
be set up anywhere in the classroom. Cuts wood up to 134”, 
1/16” steel, 18 gauge copper, plastics, felt, cardboard — all 
with the same blade. Foolproof blade guard makes it abso- 
lutely safe — even for third-grade students. New ROCKER 
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JIG SAW HAS BLADE GUARD 
A foolproof blade guard makes it abso- 


lutely safe for young students — even 
third-groders. 
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"Model 57 Deluxe Moto-Shop Illustrated 


POWER TOOLS IN ONE 


AT LAST... A SAFE POWER WORKSHOP FOR 
ELEMENTARY and HIGH-SCHOOL CRAFT PROGRAMS 


ACTION principle outperforms heavier, more expensive jig 
saws. Blades rarely break, and are easily changed without 
tools. No adjustments or maintenance necessary. 

The flexible-shaft attachment is a complete shop in itself. 
It can be used for grinding, drilling, polishing, buffing, carv- 
ing, sharpening, engraving, etc. Quickly drills holes for in- 
serting saw blade when making inside cuts with the Jig Saw. 
Other Moto-Shop attachments have many classroom uses. 
Whatever your arts and crafts program, you'll find Moto- 
Shop the answer to all your power-tool needs. 

Model 57 Moto-Shop. Includes jig saw and disc sander. Other attach- 
ments can be added later - - - - - - = = = $33.95 
Deluxe Model 57 Moto-Shop. With all attachments shown - $49.95 
Price of attachments only, if purchased separately - « «+ «+ $19.95 


FLEXIBLE-SHAFT USES 
Lightwei 


hand-piece handles easily as a pencil. Handy for grinding off ceramic 


s, drilling holes up to 5/32”, polishing jewelry, engraving, woed carving, 
removing fire scale from copper, etc. 


See your power-too/ dealer for a demonstration 


DREMEL MFG. CO. pept. 277K « Racine, wis. Write for FREE Catalog! 














Move into a new world of brilliant 
color with Tru-Tone Crayons. 
These semi-pressed crayons blend 
so evenly, needing only a 
T R U - T O NM E alec eat you will be 
glad you made the sinari 
Cc r a y Oo n = move to durable, non-flaking 
Tru-Tone Crayons. Specify 
one of four designs—hexagonal, 
round, no-roll or broad line. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springfield 2, Massachusetts 
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PAINTINGS BY SEVENTH, EIGHTH, AND NINTH GRADE STUDENTS, CHICAGO SCHOOLS 


“I imagined | visited a planet and saw strange-looking one-eyed men.” By a junior high school student, Chicago schools. 


EDNA MADSEN Older children like to depict personal or imaginary 
experiences in their paintings. The teacher’s role 
is to help students create visual images. A Chicago 
art supervisor gives suggestions for subject themes. 


WHAT SHALL | PAINT? 


DUZASYS.. SLBV TOOHIS 
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How often have we heard the question, what shall | paint? 
By the time a student is in junior high school he has already 
gone through the exploratory phase with the painting 
medium, and his interest depends upon his having some- 
thing rather concrete to depict or to express. The teacher's 
role is to help the student create some sort of a visual image 
and to stimulate him to express it in his painting. Subjects 
need to be personally meaningful and not hackneyed or 
stereotyped. They should grow out of personal experiences, 
memory, and imagination. Like written expression, the 
subjects should be real or imaginary experiences of the 
individual, not something borrowed from somebody else, if 
the expression is to be personal and vital. Art may consist 
in expressing a rather commonplace subject in a distinctive 
way. With this in mind, the extent of subject matter is with- 
out bounds, for it is as wide as life itself. The following sug- 
gestions are based on our experience with seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grade children, but many would be applicable to 
other levels. 


Creating Visual Images The teacher builds up confi- 
dence in the children by encouraging them to express them- 
selves, first in words and then in paint, according to their own 
creative ability (not according to adult standards of realistic 
representation). This may be done by (a) conducting a 
lively class discussion around subjects which interest them; 
(b) helping the children relive their experiences and express 
their ideas through initiating questions beginning with 
“who, what, or where’’; (c) guiding the class discussion from 
broad, generalized subject areas to specific, colorful, and 
interesting ideas. The teacher's enthusiasm will help children 
rediscover the beauty and charm of many everyday experi- 
ences. When the children have clear visual images of their 
ideas, they will enthusiastically paint without interruption 
for they have “something to express.” 


Recalling Happy Times Themes may grow out of class 
discussions about recreational or vacation experiences. 
These may include (a) visiting the neighborhood park— 
playing ball, buying “hot dogs” or ice cream at the refresh- 
mént stand, crowding around the drinking fountain, ice- 
skating, talking to the policeman, attending the band concert, 
picnicking under a shade tree, feeding the birds, playing 
games, visiting the flower show, playing golf or tennis, taking 
a boat ride, hiking through the woods; (b) spending a day 
at the beach or swimming pool—watching the sailboats 
and motorboats, diving into the water, practicing new swim- 
ming strokes, playing games in the water, swimming under 
water, playing with ‘floats,’ watching water skiers, roasting 
‘“weenies’’ and marshmallows, seeing crowds of people 
under beach umbrellas, seeing people sunbathing and 
relaxing in the sun, watching little children build castles in 
the sand and playing in shallow water; (c) visiting the carni- 
val or circus—taking the high ride, watching little children 
on the ‘‘merry-go-round,”’ watching the “‘barker,”’ watching 


the clown or the circus animals, watching the parade, seeing 
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crowds of people having fun, guessing your weight; (d) 
entertaining friends in your home—playing games at the 
Halloween or Christmas party, serving the “birthday cake,” 
looking at television, popping corn or making candy, play- 
ing a musical instrument, singing songs around the piano, 
playing guessing games, practicing new dance steps, having 
friends over for Easter dinner; (e) cultivating hobbies at 
home or at the community center—making model air- 
planes, painting pictures, making puppets or masks, sewing 
up a new dress, modeling clay figures, collecting stamps, 
developing photographic prints, making jewelry; (f) starting 
by plane, bus or train for a vacation—seeing the ‘red caps” 
handle luggage, buying magazines or candy at the news- 


stand, viewing the city below from the plane window, having 
dinner on the train or plane, taking snapshots, seeing sky- 
scrapers from a distance, watching the bus driver swing 
around corners, looking at the cows and pigs or other farm 
animals from the train window, entering the streets of a big 
city, looking at modern farm buildings, seeing people work 
in the fields of grain, seeing crowds of people waiting for 
the train. 


Depicting Daily Duties Painting subjects may grow out 
of class discussions pertaining to useful, cooperative activities 
exercised in daily living. Some of these could be (a) help- 
ing take care of the home and the family car—taking down 


Whether subjects are real or imaginary experiences, junior high pupils like those which are personally meaningful to them. 
























































“We congregated on my front porch after school” was title. 


the screens, raking leaves, shoveling snow, sweeping the 
sidewalk, cutting the grass, washing windows, planting a 
window box, painting the fence or garage, cleaning up the 
basement or the attic, straightening up the living room, 
taking down the curtains, polishing the furniture, cleaning 
the refrigerator or stove, doing the dishes, polishing silver- 
ware, cleaning wallpaper; (b) shopping for the family— 
selecting groceries, checking groceries, transporting groceries 
to your car, watching the butcher cut meat, watching little 
children with their mothers, seeing crowds of people on the 
street on Saturday afternoon, buying hardware at the dime- 
store, buying flowers at the florist shop, helping mother pick 
out a new coat, buying a new pair of shoes for your little 
sister, buying father a “birthday tie,"’ buying a new hat for 
Easter, window shopping, buying toys for the children at 
Christmas time; (c) preparing the family meal—setting the 
table, making a cake or pie, roasting the turkey, frying eggs, 
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flipping pancakes, getting fruit from the refrigerator, making 
salads, serving the Sunday dinner, making sandwiches for a 
picnic, peeling potatoes; (d) helping your teacher and your 
mother—passing out books or art materials, preparing clay 
for the class, arranging the bulletin board or putting up an art 
exhibit, watering the plants, baby sitting, taking the baby 
out for a buggy ride, feeding the baby, taking little brother 
downtown for a music lesson, making your bed, straighten- 
ing up your room. 


Pretending and Imagining = |maginative paintings may 
develop from group discussions involving the physical world 
or imaginary people or animals. Paintings could take the 
form of (a) interpreting the physical world imaginatively— 
taking a rocket to a nearby planet, building castles on the 
clouds, living in a city on the bottom of the ocean, getting 
lost in an enchanted forest, living on a huge balloon sus- 
pended in the air, painting rhythms of moving water or 
blowing wind, climbing moonbeams to a strange land; (b) 
describing imaginary people, birds, animals or insects— 
robots building bridges, men from Mars visiting us, space- 
men traveling in mid-air, menlike birds visiting the earth, 
giantlike insects inhabiting hot desert areas, fairies dancing 
on moonbeams. 


Organizing the Painting Qualities of a satisfying 
composition are stressed as the ‘painting ideas" are talked 
about in class, and during the actual painting. Some of the 
aims developed through discussion may include (a) making 
an “orderly arrangement” of the design—being sure nothing 
is crowded and everything seems to ‘‘belong’’; (b) placing 
important things first—locating them in the dominant area 
near the center; (c) locating subordinate parts of thedesign— 
completing the composition and filling the paper as the 
idea grows; (d) achieving a feeling of balance—placing 
equal weight in the design at each side of the center; (e) 
repeating lines, pattern, color, and texture in various parts 
of the picture. 


Painting and Evaluating The idea is creatively painted 
on paper with a large brush and plenty of tempera paint. We 
have found it helpful to proceed by (a) “roughing in” the 
idea quickly—using a large brush, white chalk or charcoal; 
(b) painting with a simple palette—using colors from which 
most other colors may be mixed, such as yellow, turquoise, 
vermillion, blue, magenta, black, and white; (c) filling in 
“design areas”—using a wash of a thin watery paint for 
some areas, using a thick creamy paint for others, using the 
point of the brush for various design effects (such as stippling, 
dots or pattern); (d) discussing the paintings—putting up the 
pictures where they may be viewed by the class from time to 
time, evaluating them for design quality and color, making 
changes in design and color as needs are clear. 


Edna Madsen is one of several alert art supervisors in the 
Chicago public schools. She had an article in March issue. 
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MARJORIE YOUNG 


Children pose for each other at the Toledo Museum 
of Art. The author discusses various approaches to 
drawing real people, as used with ten-year-olds and 
other children in Saturday classes at the museum. 


QUR CHILDREN DRAW REAL PEOPLE 


While many children may attempt to draw the most complex 
jet plane or theatrical ballerina, the idea of drawing “‘real’’ 
people is generally greeted with groans of reluctance. It is 
not surprising considering the difficulties of the subject, and 
the adverse criticisms which their first attempts at figure 
drawing too frequently invite. The most important part of 
teaching children to draw—whether a human being or a 
tree—is teaching them to see—not the casual glancing at 
and away from an object, but a concentrated observation of 
it. The fact that it is possible to teach ten-year-old children 
to develop this kind of concentration is illustrated by some 


of their drawings reproduced here. The weekly classes (at 
the Toledo Museum of Art) provided approximately an 
hour of working time each Saturday, with about eight weeks 
of the year devoted to study of the figure and head. 

It is necessary to provide models for the children to 
observe. Children themselves are more spontaneous, more 
stimulating to each other and more available than profes- 
sional models. In a large room or with large classes, it is 
better to have two or three children posing simultaneously 
so that all the children can see a model clearly. For varia- 


tion, two or three children in group poses can suggest exciting 


Sharon Chilcote, age ten, made these action sketches in classes of Toledo Museum of Art. Author was the art teacher. 
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Gesture drawing by ten-year-old emphasizes solidity. 


subject matter in poses of their own contriving—sword fights, 
football activities, ballet positions. The tops of desks or 
tables will provide adequate elevation, so that the entire 
figure is visible to the class. Spot or floodlights can be used 
to dramatize the lighting of the subject—from below, for 
example—and to improve visibility. 

Through continuous emphasis on looking at the model, it 
becomes unnecessary for the teacher to rely on recipes or 
patterns. There is no one way to draw figures, since every 
human being is different in appearance and the positions the 
body can assume are endless. The child's awareness of this 
mobility and variation of people will be increased with the 
number of different children who model and the chance to 
observe the model in many poses, from many points of view. 
Demonstrations by the teacher are valuable only if they do 
not set up specific directions to be imitated. Illustrative 
material can be used to suggest poses or to show how artists 
in the past and today have drawn people. Previous experi- 
ence with the materials and drawing equipment is essential 
to avoid the complication of any technical problems. 

Some of the approaches used with ten-year-old children 
follow, with brief descriptions of the procedures most effective 
in teaching them to see and draw. It is essential before 
beginning this series of exercises that the children know in 
advance that figure drawing is difficult, that satisfying results 
may not come for several weeks or months and that their 
progress depends on their ability to observe and the amount 
of practice drawing they do. (Sketchbooks can be made 
inexpensively by stapling newsprint to cardboard backing.) 
Many of these same approaches to figure drawing have been 
used effectively with older students and amateur adults; 
many are used in colleges and professional art schools. 
Materials should be selected which are appropriate to the 
drawing problem; for example, pens or pencils for detailed 
work, brushes or crayons for more generalized drawings. 
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Action drawing is a good initial problem, since the poses 
are short (from three or four minutes to one minute) and there 
is no demand for exacting detail. The purpose is simply to 
teach the child to see the figure as a total shape, capable 
of motion, and to give him practice in seeing its proportions. 
Several small drawings can be done on the paper, using 
pencil to produce the continuous lines suggested. 

Gesture drawing is similar in purpose and speed, but with 
more emphasis on the mass or solidity of the figure, and with 
more attention to the light and dark values. The drawing 


Silhouette drawing by ten-year-old emphasizes outside edges. 
Lack of interior detail helps child see simplified shape. 
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is done with a series of continuous loops or overlapping 
ovals—which motion in itself is exciting to children. This 
kind of “scribble” drawing can also be done using straight, 
short lines which can move in all directions—beginning in 
the middle of the figure and adding arms and legs is some- 
times easier for the child. 

Silhouettes are related to action and gesture drawing 
but with closer observation to the outside edges of the figure. 
Poses can vary from ten to fifteen minutes; the drawings 
should be larger to accommodate the additional detail. Lack 


Contour drawing with right hand. The child concentrates 
on subject and does not look at his paper while drawing. 











of interior detail will help the child see the figure as a simpli- 
fied shape. Black paint and brushes, charcoal, graphite or 
wax crayon are appropriate. 

Contour drawing requires close and careful attention to 
detail, for which sustained poses of twenty minutes are 
In this approach the child concentrates so com- 
pletely on the model that he does not look at his paper 
He should be informed that the drawings 
which result will be out of proportion, possibly disconnected 


necessary. 
while drawing. 


and cartoonlike. The details, however, of the clothing, 


Contour drawing with left hand. Using the less favored hand 
slows speed of drawing due to effort of concentration. 
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Lynn Schneider, age 13, emphasizes use of light and dark. 


hands, or other complex parts of the figure are often precise 
and clear. Having the right-handed children do contour 
drawings with their left hand (and vice versa) frequently 
produces even more perceptive drawings, due to the double 
effort of concentration which slows down the speed of the 
drawing. Soft pencil is preferable. 

Memory drawing constists of the model posing for several 
minutes while the children simply observe, drawing what they 
remember of the pose. The model can assume the same posi- 
tion, if desired, for reference or a new pose begun. It should 
be suggested that they look not at details but at the general 
characteristics, perhaps tracing the figure in the air. 

Value, or the use of light and dark, requires a strong 
natural or artificial light to emphasize contrasts. In this 
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A twelve-year-old child combines approaches in sketching. 


approach, lines are avoided as much as possible and the 
children look primarily for areas of light, dark and inter- 
mediate values. Half closing or squinting their eyes will 
reduce the details seen and simplify the main shapes. A 
white or black background can be used, and paint, chalks or 
Conte crayon on black, gray or white paper. 

Blocking in or lightly sketching the entire figure, with 
charcoal or soft pencils is helpful in placing the figure 
drawing on the paper and establishing its proportions. This 
should be done satisfactorily before any part of the drawing 
is completed. Being shown which part of the figure is 
furthest to the left or right, which part will be closest to the 
top or bottom of the paper will be of value to the child. 
The drawing.can become as detailed as he desires, with 
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corresponding lengths of poses, once the preliminary sketch- 
ing has been done. 

Following these more or less specific instructions—which 
may involve few or many art periods—it may be of interest 
to let the children ‘‘just draw"’ from the model. If they resort 
to old habits of thinking instead of looking, more exercises 
are indicated. Often the various approaches can be com- 
bined: using contour lines over action or gesture drawings, 
adding light and dark areas to a linear drawing or using 
pattern and texture on a silhouette. 

A child is frequently able to criticize and make changes 
in his own drawing if the paper is held a few feet away from 
him, so that he can see it objectively. A paper almost 
at eye-level, lying flat, is difficult for him to see clearly, and 
is sometimes the reason for distortions in the drawing. If the 
paper is placed at an angle between him and the model, the 
drawing will tend to lean or be crooked on the page. If 
he tries to do a large drawing, holding the pencil tightly 
in a writing position, he may make small, cramped drawings. 
Standing up to draw and learning to use his arm, not just 
his fingers, may solve this problem. Drawing hands or feet 
too small might be caused by an inability or fear of drawing 
these parts of the figure. Doing detailed studies of his own 
hands or feet—as well as those of a child near him—is very 
helpful. 

The head is perhaps the most difficult part of the human 
figure to draw, being composed of subtle and smaller forms. 
When the children have become familiar with it as a part of 
the whole figure, it is advisable to concentrate on the head, 


Children may draw hands or feet too small because of a fear 
of drawing these parts of the figure. It is usually very 
helpful to make detailed studies of one’s own hands or feet 
or those of another. Hands are by Barbara Muenger, age 13. 













































By Pamela Ruhfel, age 10. Pamela observed model closely. 


neck and shoulders as a specific problem. There is a ten- 
dency on the part of adults and children to think in terms of 
“the face”’ rather than the entire head. Several preliminary, 
self-exploratory devices can help to correct this misconcep- 
tion. By using both hands and touching various parts of his 
own head and face he can be taught the rudiments of 
anatomy. These include: the solidity and protective nature 
of the skull and bones of the eye socket; the movability of 
the jawbone, which attaches just behind his ear; that his 
nose is narrower at the bridge than at the nostrils; that the 
top of his “‘face’’ and the top of his head are not the same, 
his head being very much higher; that his ears are in ap- 
proximately the same horizontal plane as his nose. He can 
learn in the same tactile way that his neck is as wide as his 
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Most of the same approaches used for figure drawing can be 
used in drawing portraits. Sandra Brown, 15, did this one. 


head, at the point below his ears, and the shoulders are con- 
siderably wider, from front and back views, than his head. 

Simple anatomical charts and enlarged diagrammatic 
drawings or plaster casts can be used to teach him more about 
the structure of the head—if they are not used as substitutes 
for his observation of the model. Ass he learns to use his 
eyes and train his hand, he will be less likely to draw a 
black heart for a mouth, two dots for a nose and the Disney- 
like exaggerations of eyelashes and rouged cheeks. It is 
only necessary to ask him, as he falls into these acquired 
habits, to look at the model and decide whether that is 
what he actually sees. 

Most of the same approaches described for figure draw- 
ing apply equally well to doing portraits—silhouettes, 
blocking in, contour drawing, using strong light and dark 
values. Detailed studies can be made of eyes, nose, mouth 
or ears from various points of view. The model can be 
turned so that each child will see and draw the back, front, 
profile and three-quarter view of the head, neck and shoul- 
ders. Self-portraits, done at home in front of a mirror, can 
be informative and fascinating; doing portraits of family 
members is another possibility for practicing. Problems of 
proportion or placing the features in relationship to each 
other will be simplified by starting with the large, simple 
outlines of head or shoulders and adding the smaller features. 
Good lighting is imperative and here, even more than with 
the figure, each child needs a clear, close view of the model. 

Drawing people can be related to other aspects of 
learning—illustrations for poems or stories, costumed models 
of imaginary or historic characters, making masks or carica- 
tures, keeping a group sketchbook of school activities. Even 
cartoon sequences can be based on drawings of ' actual 
models. There is, in conclusion, no way of learning to draw 
except by drawing. At best the child can be taught to be 
curious and unafraid, to learn to use various materials, 
explore new ideas and—most important—learn to look. 


Marjorie Young formerly taught children's classes at the 
Toledo Museum of Art; lives at Cross Village, Michigan. 


Learning to draw is in a large measure learning to see. We 
wish more teachers would give their children an opportunity 
to draw from the real person instead of relying on gimmicks. 


Portrait by James Boyd, 15. Model can be rotated so that 


each child can see and draw from various positions in turn. 
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ROBERT HENKES 


Contour drawing by seventh grade student reveals a charm 
and personality which may have been lost in usual sketch. 


The teaching of art in the junior high school has as one 
of its major problems, the continued subjective expression of 
the child. Children have at this point reached a stage 
of indiference toward drawing, either because of a feeling of 
inability or because of the matter of pride. In this article 
| wish to deal only with the matter of pride; that feeling on 
the part of the child to react rebelliously to drawing because 
of the apparent difficulty in mastering natural forms. Ele- 
mentary children generally depict past experiences in a very 
subjective manner. As they develop, their visual senses 
increase, and they begin to gauge their emotional experi- 
ences to visual knowledge. An emotional reaction to the 
things of nature is subordinated, and frequently excluded, in 
favor of the mere appearance of nature. Many art educa- 
tors feel strongly that the insertion of activity projects, or the 
exploration of many media, are the areas which may bridge 
the gap between the sustained subjective reactions towards 
nature and the evident lean toward objectivity and conven- 
tionalism. This, in itself, is a major area of discussion. 
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In contour drawing children concentrate attention 
on the model and do not look at their paper while 
drawing. This approach, used in many art schools, 
is found valuable on the junior high school level. 


Contour drawing in 
junior high school 


Child had difficulty in coordination. It takes practice. 


DRAWINGS BY SEVENTH GRADE STUDENTS, WOODWARD SCHOOL, KALAMAZOO 
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Contour drawing enables the child to draw difficult parts 
because it calls for the eye to concentrate on the model. 


The suitability of contour drawing at this age level seems 
natural, because many students have reached this stage of 
pride. The technique of drawing is well presented, and in 
order to elude the danger of objective repetition, it seems 
necessary to sharpen their visual perception. This develop- 
ment of visual awareness is the initial purpose of contour 
drawing, which is simply another term for “outline” drawing. 
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The student directs his eyes upon the object being portrayed 
and draws while the eyes are focused on the object. Motiva- 
tion of this type of drawing depends largely upon the in- 
dividual teacher, and an atmosphere of sincerity, honesty, 
and seriousness should prevail before contour drawing can 
fulfill its purpose. The teacher must explain that a concen- 
trated effort is essential; that mistakes will be made, but that 
these mistakes must be accepted and overcome. Students 
will attempt to erase lines or include extra lines in order to 
rectify mistakes. This procedure is normal, but must be 
discouraged. 

Let us step into an art classroom, in which a student has 
volunteered to model. The teacher explains: ‘Focus your 
eyes upon a particular spot on the model. Now place your 


This strong drawing reveals effort to draw hands. Earlier 
drawing by the same student was very sketchy in character. 











pencil on an appropriate place on your paper. Look, and 
draw. As your eye follows the shape of the head, your 
pencil should do likewise."’ The teacher further explains: 
“Keep your eye on the model. Do not look at your paper, 
even though it is a great temptation. When your eye and 
hand have completely followed the contour of the model, 
and have reached the starting point, then look at your 
paper.” At this moment there will be laughter, discourage- 
ment, and perhaps, even resentment. It is at this time that 
the teacher reinforces the seriousness of this form of expression 
by establishing a sound attitude throughout the class. Empha- 
sis is placed upon the belief that a true expression depends, 
not on an accurately duplicated drawing of the model, but 
on individuality. Each student's drawing should be dis- 
played from an affirmative viewpoint, either through class- 
room procedure or personal contacts. 

The student soon realizes his true difficulties, his partic- 
ular problems, and with reassurance and a renewed effort, 
he begins to regard himself as an individual, uniquely differ- 
ent from his classmates. He begins to realize, that even 
though he is considered a well co-ordinated person in other 
aspects, he lacks this ability of keen observation. Once this 
ability of careful observation is acquired by the student, 
attention is then directed to the relationship of this visual 
perception to that of the emotional responses. The eye 
serves only as a means of conveying emotion, but the eye 
must observe discriminately the object being expressed. 
Emotion, in itself, must be controlled, and the eye is a factor 
in this control. Just as distortion stems only from a full knowl- 
edge of the object, and subsequently the two, knowledge and 
distortion become synonymous, so it is with contour drawing. 
The eye acts first, and emotion controls the discriminating 
eye. Subsequently, also, the actual seeing of the object 
and the emotion involved in expressing that object become 
one and the same. 

In developing a keener observation of nature through 
sight,'one is enabled to erase concepts which are no longer 
imaginative, and which are obstacles to future use and de- 
velopment. The student must observe nature as he is drawing, 
so that the eye and any emotion connected with the object, 
are working together. This is necessary, and not easily done. 
We are concerned with the technique of contour drawing 
only to the extent that it enables the accentuation of the 
positive aspects of nature. It is a form of concentration on 
a given object of nature. It leaves no room for uncertainties 
and is concerned solely with the feeling one possesses for 
the object portrayed. It initiates a challenge for those who 
fall to conventionalism. It reawakens the personality of the 
object as well as the one portraying the object. 

This type of drawing reaps the greatest rewards for those 
who become strictly objective and lean toward a style of 
drawing. | must distinguish the word, style, from the sub- 
jective approach. There are those who subjectively draw, 
and those who draw objectively. Subjectivity reflects per- 
sonality, one’s own personal approach, and this is done 
unconsciously. Style, in this instance, refers to those who 
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consciously depict all things in the same objective manner. 
The child reveals no personality in the objects portrayed, nor 
in his own make-up. To succumb to such a style stunts the 
child's growth, because the child has reached a plateau, 
and remains there until the interest in art is lost. 


Robert Henkes teaches art in Kalamazoo, Michigan schools. 


Delicate line reveals personality of student. Note the 
overlap of hand and chair, evidence of high concentration. 
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grass and half a page of celestial blue sky! And if there is 

anything that is tiresome, it is finishing a picture satisfac- 
| torily that is three-fourths sky and grass—even for a strong- 
armed second baseman on a Little League team. Then one 
afternoon he came loping up to my desk with a look so 
pleased and full of anticipation | thought his parents must 
be visiting. He handed me a 12- by 18-inch sheet of manila 
paper filled to the edges with children in raincoats. It was a 
rainy day scene and it was superior in composition (to me). 
To him, the space was satisfactorily filled, at last. To both 
of us, it was the beginning of new and better art! Now the 
amazing part of it all, was this. It was drawn not with chalk, 
not with crayon, not with charcoal, not with pencil, but with 
the end of the pencil—the eraser! ‘‘It's really simple,” he 
said, explaining it to me like Einstein to the village idiot. 
“It makes a big mark that doesn't show!” 

We finally sold everyone else in the class on his idea. 
They now blocked in all areas with pencil erasers—big and 
bold. No one now seems to have inhibitions about making 
mistakes. It seems easier for these children to overlap and to 
weave in background interest. After they block in the big 
important things they go over it ever so lightly with chalk 
or crayon. No more headaches over stiff, stilted art in our 
classes, thanks to a freckle-faced boy with an eraser on the 
end of his pencil and a gleam in his eyes! We hope you 
have the same happy results! 


Barbara O'Brien teaches in a Bartlesville, Oklahoma school. 


Erasers make “‘big marks that don’t show,” help blocking in. 
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BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 


Sketching-in with 
the pencil eraser 


BARBARA O'BRIEN 









DRAWINGS BY PUPILS, JANE PHILLIPS SCHOOL, 











This wonderful idea was discovered by a freckle-faced mite 
of a boy who was continually defeated in organizing his 
picture. He always ended up with more grass and sky than 







center of interest. His ideas were fresh, sparkling and full 
of his own unique personality. But we had to face it (he 
and |); his art was a polka-dotted array of stiff figures 
swimming in a disorganized manner against a sea of green 
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BY BRUCE BERG, GRADE § DRAWINGS BY FIFTH 





GRADE PUPILS, WEST RIDGE SCHOOL HIGHLAND PARK ILLINOIS 





Fifth grade children used a commercial drawing board with a special chalky surface, inked and then scratched through it. 


We made our pictures by scratching 


MARGUERITE PEARCE Fifth graders enjoy using commercial scratchboard 
in their drawings and also experiment with making 













their own scratchboard. Ink or paint is applied 
| over a prepared surface and then scratched through. 


We wanted something new in our art classes. So we went partially scratched away to expose the white inner 
back to something so old that we couldn't find its begin- surface.) When | asked the fifth graders at West Ridge 
ning—scratching pictures. Instead of scratching on stone School how they liked it, one said, “My reaction to the 


| walls, my modern cavemen and girls scratched on Ross scratch drawings is just this: | thought it was pretty neat. | 

board; more expensive, true, but ‘gobs of fun.” (Ross know about paints and crayons, chalk, charcoal and pencil, oe 
' board is a commercial illustrator's drawing board, containing but | never knew there was ‘scratching!'"’ “It's not like ; ras 
a white surface. The top surface may be inked and drawing and not like painting; it's new and diferent’’—"'l Ee 
/ 19 = oP) 
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like the feeling with my hands'’—'‘It feels sort of smooth’’— 
“| like the noise’’—''I'd like to do it again’’—"My favorite 
art method” were other remarks. 

We cut up the 22 by 28 board into different sizes and 
shapes, lined them up against the blackboard and let the 
class go up and pick out the shapes they liked. The next 
thing was to cover the chalky surface of the board with 
India ink or paint and lay it aside to dry. Some Ross board 
has bendays, lines, etc., already on it, and this may be 
used also. While the board was drying, a drawing was 
made on newsprint (any paper thin enough to trace from 
can be used). After it was drawn, the picture was traced 
with carbon paper. Some scratched an outline and others 
tried to scratch areas of light and leave dark ones. Since 
we had made etchings on acetate earlier in the year, some 
drawings had etchinglike lines. We used small craft knives. 

This is a rather expensive paper and we have been trying 
to find a cheaper substitute. We tried wallboard, using 
an undercoat to seal it. Over this we tried a commercial 
gesso. Then we tried homemade plaster and glue. Both of 
these were too hard. White tempera paint mixed with glue 
has been tried. Finally we found “building white,’ a mix- 
ture of whiting and fisher glue used by all builders and very 
inexpensive. Probably masonite would be a good surface 
for it, but we had the wallboard with paint undercoat on 
hand, so we experimented with that. Some mixed colors 
with the undercoat, using a black ink or paint over it. Also 
we put a coat of white underneath, laying various dark or 
grayed colors over it and let the white scratchings show 
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“It’s not like painting or drawing; it’s new and different.” 


Children discovered ways illustrators show various values. 
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Scratching away to produce a picture has about the same relationship to drawing and painting as carving has to modeling. 


Children experimented with substitutes for commercial board, applying own coated surface, and so on, but prefer commercial. 








through. These were quite lovely. We found that the building 

white soaked up too much India ink and finally used black 
. poster paint, applying it quickly. IF too much paint was 

used, it cracked while being scratched. Further experimenting 
° could be done with this. Larger pictures and even murals 
© could be made. 











Marguerite Pearce has until recently been art consultant, 
- District 108, Highland Park, Illinois; retired last June. 
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CRAYON DRAWINGS BY THIRD AND FOURTH GRADE PUPILS 


GRETCHEN S. SANDERSON 








Art memory game 


Memory drawing in the grades can be presented as a game 
and at the same time reap big rewards. If children in their 
early years can be trained to see what they draw and draw 
what they see it will be of great benefit in later years. 
Creative and imaginary drawings are excellent but there are 
many times when a fairly accurate representation is neces- 
sary. If the hand can be trained to play the scale correctly 
on the piano then the eye should also have certain exercises 
to strengthen its vision. Some children have excellent 
visual perception while others have to work hard to develop 
it. To encourage children to begin early in training their 
eyes an art game was invented to be used in the grades. It 
served as a rest from formal art giving each child an equal 
chance with the same time limit. No marking was attached 
to this experience so the boys and girls felt free to express 
themselves without limitations. 

A large cloth bag was brought into the classroom and 
placed on a chair in front of the class. Each child had a 
pencil, paper and crayons on his desk. Children were told 
that at a signal an object would be drawn from the bag and 
they were to concentrate on the item, studying its shape, 
color and color placements. Then the object would be put 
back into the bag and at the signal to “mark, set, go” they 
were to begin sketching it fairly large on paper. Very few, 
if any, objected. They treated it as a game and enjoyed it 
as such. Easy objects began the game, such as a blue 
drinking glass; followed by a toy bright-red car which the 
boys enjoyed since it was a speed model. This was followed 
by a large white clamshell with dark-brown curved lines on 
it. Then there was an Easter basket, very bright in color 
with a tall handle (the entire basket and handle fell into the 
shape of a vertical rectangle); and another item was a toy 
clarinet, bright-red with yellow trimming and bright-green 
mouthpiece. 

At last out came a fairly good-sized Teddy Bear. 
Everyone squealed, for the Teddy Bear is a much loved 
animal the world over. Most children made it harder for 
themselves instead of again placing it into an allover 
shape. Everyone had fun and when they finished, the objects 
were taken out of the bag so we would study where they had 
missed on color or design. We tried to record accurate 
color as well as our crayons would allow. In the upper 
grades the game is equally good but instead of toys we use 
appropriate objects that are interesting to the age group. 


Gretchen S. Sanderson is supervisor of art in Rowley and 
Boxford, Massachusetts; has written for several magazines. 
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LARRY ARGIRO 


Instead of common copybook approach often used 
in mechanical drawing, the author advocates having 
students prepare working drawings of designs which 
they have created, based on everyday life subjects. 


Mechanical drawing can be creative 


For too many years now, the teaching of mechanical drawing 
in our schools has been scorned by many art teachers on the 
false assumption that this particular subject is “‘uncreative.”” 
Some attempts have been made to drop mechanical drawing 
from the art curriculum and delegate it either to the industrial 
arts or the engineering departments. No subject, no material, 
no course of study is creative in itself. One has to smile at the 














Cooperative group action was encouraged. Students of author at New Paltz applied mechanical drawing to their creations. 


glibness of too many of us who are quick to refer to anything 
under the sun as “creative art materials.’’ The material, or 
subject, or course of study is inert matter, and only becomes 
alive when man invests them with his creative power. 

Until recently, and still in too many schools, the teaching 
of mechanical drawing was aimed at the production of 
“plates,”’ the chief aim of which was the copying with ex- 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY LEO IRRERA 
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Simple projects gave an opportunity to solve basic problems in mechanical drawing. Subsequent work was much more complex. 


treme care from texts certain problems of unrelated matter 
such as lettering, geometric construction, machine parts, 
bolts, screws, cam drawings and similar meaningless exer- 
cises. A copybook manner of presenting such an important 
area as this may or may not have given the student an under- 
standing of the ‘mechanics’ of mechanical drawing. It is 
seriously questioned, however, whether the powers of visual- 
ization, perception, imagination and eagerness were ever 
developed within the student so that once these basic aspects 
were mastered he then could originate designs on his own— 
meant to satisfy a very personal need. 

Evidence of this act of dependence upon someone else 
for “‘ideas’’ is still too much with us. The practice of directing 
the student to use already developed drawing of the stereo- 
types included in many textbooks on this subject as problems 
in the mechanical drawing class seriously impairs the growth 
and development of the student. The many stools, benches, 
lamps and similar objects, similar in design and construction, 
as seen in many industrial arts shops today, can be traced 
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directly to the so-called “logical” approach in teaching 
of mechanical drawing for so many years. The impracticality 
of this method is often manifested in personal frustration and 
disappointment on the part of the student, and his conse- 
quent loss of interest in the subject. 


A New Appreach Today, the ever-increasing need for 
self-expression is not limited to painting or sculpture. The 
superior work now being done in the art rooms, both in two- 
dimensional and three-dimensional areas is being felt in the 
design of objects for daily living. The creating, designing, 
and structuring of spatial organizations and the use of newer 
and familiar materials with freedom and a sense of purposeful 
experimentation is having a telling impact on the design of 
equipment and products for daily use. Lest the results of 
the modern approach be lost, it is imperative that our students 
feel competent in translating their design-ideas into work- 
able, realistic terms. In this manner mechanical drawing will 
retain the initial enthusiasm and interest of the student and 
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help him develop certain understandings and skills which 
have definite implications as prevocational and, more 
important, general education. 

An experiment and a new approach was given to a 
freshman class in art education at the State University 
Teachers College at New Paltz, New York, recently. A\ll of 
these young people had just finished high school and most 
of them had had no previous experiences in mechanical 
drawing. A total of six class hours was spent in the intro- 
duction to the course. The instructor initiated and sparked 
class discussion on the function of mechanical drawing in our 
society—as a universal graphic language for industry and 
the layman. The instructor and members of the class made 
much use of visual aids in attempts to describe graphically 
in orthographic projections simple objects, such as a rec- 
tangular glass ashtray, book ends, andpalette knife. Attention 
was focused on the importance of the meaning of lines, 
placement of parts, dimensioning, good lettering and use of 
instruments. The text was used as a source of reference for 
information as needed by the student. 

When the instructor felt that a basic minimum under- 
standing of the subject had been achieved by the students, 
the first problem was assigned them. The class was asked to 
design simple objects and transpose them into orthographic 
drawings. Each student, meeting and solving the same 
basic problems, made a certain amount of errors. Line 


quality was wanting, arrows were wrong in some cases, 
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House designs were popular with many students who translated their own design ideas into floor plans, elevations, and so on. 





lettering needed improving. These various and poor 
practices were pointed out to each student personally, and 
as he realized the need for improvement positive action 
followed. Subsequent assignments involved more complex 
problems, each student working at his own speed and show- 
ing definite evidence of his ability to handle and solve 
them almost independently, but occasionally calling upon 
the instructor for clarification of seemingly obscure points. 
During the semester the students were guided toward using 
the many techniques of mechanical drawing in describing 
their design-ideas. Aside from orthographic projects, the 
students learned parallel and angular-linear perspective, 
cabinet and oblique views, isometric drawing, exploded 
views, sectioning, pattern development and graph techniques. 
Quality of line and lettering improved as the weeks went by. 
Needless to say, each student worked hard but cheerfully, 
and significant growth was observed. 

So as to evaluate his own teaching as well as the growth 
of his students, the instructor gave a “‘final’’ problem to the 
class. This project, selected by the student, would involve 
all the various learnings and knowledges gained during 
the semester. House designs with floor plans and elevations 
with complete specifications were undertaken by some stu- 
dents. Others designed pieces of furniture, made drawings 
of them and structured a model to scale as well. Consulta- 
tions with the instructor were often held and cooperative 
group action encouraged. A final examination of the 
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MAP HIC FOE C TION 


Design for a lounge by Juliana Young, student of New Paltz, 
New York Teachers College. Drawings include conventional 
orthographic projection and isometric view, as well as two- 
point perspective and exploded view. And design is her own. 
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objective type and including actual drawings was given at 
the end of the semester. A high correlation was evident 
between the student's work in class and out of class with the 
results of the examination. This is a humble beginning in an 
area which needs more attention and careful planning. 
Mechanical drawing can become creative, if some of us will 
help make it become so. 


Larry Argiro is associate professor of art, New Paltz, New 
York Teachers College; is well-known for work in mosaics. 
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JOHN LEMBACH 


What can you do in the art class when the lights go 
out? These art education students pulled down the 
shades to make it even darker, and then tried their 
hands modeling clay without help from their eyes. 


MODELING CLAY IN THE DARK 


On a dark morning some weeks ago the lights went off in the 
art room because of a power failure. Rather than work in 
partial light, or dismiss the class, it was decided to pull down 
the shades and model clay in the dark experimentally. Some 
of these art education students had modeled clay, but none 
had modeled it in the dark before. They had three things 


only to work with: oil base clay, excitement which usually 
accompanies an unusual experience, and plenty of darkness. 


Getting Started = In such an experiment getting started 
and keeping up enthusiasm is important. Our instructions 
were brief: (1) Work the clay in your hands until you feel 
that it is soft enough to model easily. (2) From the “feel” 
of the clay develop some idea. An idea might be something 
representational such as a familiar object like a figure or 
animal or vehicle. An idea might also be something non- 
representational such as a form for that form's sake. (3) 
Carry out your idea as fully as inclination and time permit. 


Results The objects modeled seemed to fall into four 
groups as seen in the photographs on these pages: Group 
one, as seen in figure one: Spherical. In this group the 
individual cupped the clay between both hands, and mod- 
eled a fully-rounded sphere. Back row, left to right, duck, 
flattened sphere, mother and child. Front row left, shoe; 
center, bear. Group two, figure two: Cylindrical. The clay 
was rolled between the two hands or between one hand and 
the desk top into sausagelike cylinders, and then bent into 
arms, legs, etc. Figure two, left to right, shows a candle in 
its holder, standing man, seated woman, and a banjo 
player. The happy, frolicksome horse in figure five is 
cylindrical. 

Group three, figure three: Flat plane. The clay was 
pressed into a flat plane or sheet, and then bent at desired 
angles or curves. Back, left, buggy; right, seashell. Im- 
mediately under the buggy is a pair of modern, squarish 


sunglasses with only one ear brace. Front row, left to right: 


1 Some students cupped the clay with both hands, modeled a sphere, and then altered it as suggested by examples below. 
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flattened parasol, tennis racket, and canoe. Group four, 
The clay was modeled in the 
rough, general form of an object, and then details were 
pinched out of the form to give the object recognizability. 
Left to right, back row, shows a broad-hatted Mexican, a 


four-headed totem pole, ballet dancer sitting on the floor. 


figure four: Pinched form. 


3 It seemed natural for some to press the clay into flat 
planes or sheets, later bending them into curves and angles. 





























2 Other students rolled the clay into sausagelike cylinders, and then bent them into arms, legs, and so on, as shown above. 


Front row, dog's head, and a flight-sweep automobile. Lone- 
some man in figure six was pinched from a cylindrical form. 


Student Reactions To some the experience was new and 
challenging: ‘‘l felt strange at first. Then | began to feel 
good because the sensation of modeling in the dark was 
something new to me." Some were challenged because the 
experience revealed something about themselves: ‘‘l never 
knew | could model so well. Before this experience | thought 
modeling was for the eyes only.”’ The challenge provided 
some with the freedom to be creative: ‘‘l just did what | felt 
like doing with the clay, and finally an idea imaginatively 
and literally grew out of my efforts.’ ‘| never dreamed | 
could model in pitch dark without using my eyes. Before 
this experience | thought that modeling was something for 
the eyes only. Now | feel that it is something for sensitive 
eyes and hands working together in terms of a rounded, 3D 
form concept.” 

There was also frustration. 


That's all!” 


using the eyes. 


“| didn't like it. 


Much frustration came from not 


It was 
frustrating. 
“| felt insecure because | could not use my 
eyes. Why should | not work with my eyes since | spent so 
many years training my eyes to see? | thought that the art 
of sculpture was concerned with seeing!"’ “I wanted to look 


“Why should we model 


in the dark when we've got two good eyes? This is frustrat- 


at it. All senses go together.” 


























ing! | kept wanting to see what | was modeling.” ‘‘It was 
an effort. | had an idea, but the clay just wouldn't respond.” 

Some reacted philosophically to the experience: ‘‘This 
changes my attitude toward sculpture. Once | thought that 
sculpture was for the eyes. Now |'m convinced that sculpture 
is for the hands and eyes. | also realize that when we feel, 
we feel and see at the same time; it is as though our senses 
wrap themselves completely around the object we are con- 
centrating on."’ There were also the mild skeptics: ‘‘l think 
| liked it. | had no idea what | was doing.”’ 


Suggestions In the light of this experiment we pass along 
the following tips to teachers who might wish to try this 
experiment with their children: (1) Be as flexible as possible 
in setting time limits. If some children wish to work longer 
allow them to do so, if you think they are getting creative 
value from the experience. Be sensitive about time limita- 
tions: If too much time is allotted, the challenge of the experi- 
ence may fade away. If not enough time is given, the child 
may leave the experience with a sense of creative inade- 
quacy. It takes time for some children to warm up to such an 
exercise. (2) Build up self-confidence within the child 
whenever possible. (3) Have plenty of usable clay within 
easy access of the children. (4) Avoid, or minimize, dis- 
tractions such as pin points of light, concern for exactitude, 
and for art and unnecessary talking. (5) Spring this on 
students without their prior knowledge so they won't ‘‘practice 
up’ at home beforehand. Preconceived sculptural notions, 
and sometimes modeling experiences can be serious handi- 
caps to an adequate, happy form of expression in the dark. 
(6) Having “fun” in this type of work is important. Fun 
generates enthusiasm which motivates the individual by en- 
couraging him to be himself. (7) Form in modeling and in 
sculpture is a feeling for form. In art activity there should be 


4 Fourth group modeled form roughly, pinched out details. 





























5 This frolicksome horse was based on cylindrical forms. 


as many form-feeling experiences as possible. This is an 
effective form-feeling experience. Form in sculpture is often 
generalized. Modeling with clay in the dark forces most 
individuals to generalize their form. In such generalization 
they are likely to ‘feel’ more adequately, and so appreciate 
the generalized form of some modern sculpture. (8) Eval- 
vate in terms of the experience, not in terms of art qualities. 
Whatever aesthetic value comes of this exercise comes from 


the experience itself, and not from any preconceived criteria. 
Dr. John Lembach is professor of art education, University 


of Maryland. He was recently elected secretary-treasurer of 
the National Art Education Association. Congratulations! 


6 This lonesome man was pinched out of cylindrical forms. 
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Piggy banks that aren’t pigs, modeled over inflated balloons by fourth graders of St. John’s Lutheran School in Seward. 


Clay, balloons, banks 


REINHOLD P. MARXHAUSEN 


The fourth 
grade had plenty of answers: “Penguins, moles, whales, 
elephants, hippos” and ‘‘banks should be made of animals 
which are fat so they can hold more money.” 


“Can a piggy bank be anything but a pig?” 


The making 
of hollow forms in clay is a difficult task for a fourth grader 
unless he has mastered the potter's wheel or the coil method 
of working. If air were just a bit heavier we could take a 
bunch of it and wrap clay around it. This is possible when 
The balloon must not be too full. 
Blow it up tightly and then release a little air to leave the 
balloon spongy. The end may be tied with string. 

A rolling pin or any round piece of wood will serve to 
The table top 


Now teamwork 


the air is in a balloon. 


roll the clay to one-fourth inch thickness. 
may be protected with a piece of plastic. 
becomes essential (two or three pupils per team). One 
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person holds the balloon while another covers it with pieces 
of the clay slab. With the finger tips, work the clay well at 
the joints. When the balloon is covered with one thickness 
‘What does this shape 
A long animal shape, set on end, would be a 
tall one. Ears, legs, tail and other features are added with 
extra clay. They must be kept short enough so they won't 
break off and the two surfaces must be wet to make sure they 
will stick. 


of clay, the first stage is finished. 
suggest?” 


A pencil serves as a tool to make hair, like a 
The mole needs fur and we can make that by 
scraping the surface with an old saw blade. 

After the animal has dried partly (overnight), a pin 
pushed right through the clay will break the balloon. A\s the 
pin is pulled out, the air can escape. 


porcupine. 


A slot on top, to put 
in money, and a hole on the bottom to remove it, will com- 
plete the basic work. The plug from the bottom, if saved 
and fired, can be held in place with tape when the animal 
is finished. Glazing and firing are the final steps. The 
balloon method can be employed in making many things 
with clay. 


Reinhold P. Marxhausen is assistant professor, Concordia 
Teachers College, Seward, Nebraska; frequent contributor. 




















ANDREW S. FLAGG 


Vaseline prints 


One-half of the paper was covered with colored petroleum jelly; folded; drawn upon to produce positive and negative prints. 





Vaseline or petroleum jelly offers an interesting, easy and 
effective medium for making prints with a distinctive quality. 
The procedure is simple. Roll out a blob of the jelly about as 
big as the end of your thumb with a brayer. We use 9-inch 
floor tiles as palettes for the ink because they are easy to 
clean, cheap, and not as breakable as glass. When the 
jelly has been rolled out, sprinkle a bit of powder paint on 
the surface and roll until the color is smoothly distributed. 
Unusually interesting colors will result if combinations are 
used rather than single colors. Brown and blue, green and 
purple, and orange and purple with a bit of black are com- 
binations we enjoyed. 

Fold a piece of 12- by 18-inch white drawing paper in 
the middle and with the loaded brayer roll the ink evenly 
on one-half of the paper. Then fold the uninked half of the 
paper over the inked half and draw on the folded paper. 
This transfers the ink from one-half of the paper to the other 
and when the paper is opened two prints will result—one with 
dark lines on a white background and the other with light 
lines on a dark background. We tried using pencils, crayons, 
flat sticks and even our fingernails as drawing instruments. 
A littleexperimenting will produce rewarding results. A good 
rinsing under hot water will clean brayers, tiles and fingers. 


Andrew S. Flagg is associate professor of art at the North 
Adams, Massachusetts State Teachers College. He served, 
until recently, on the Council of Eastern Arts Association. 
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Crayon etching 


JEAN O. MITCHELL 


This group of second graders got excited about etched wax 
crayon work when they saw some interesting designs dis-, 


played by the children next door to them. The process, 


they found out, was to thoroughly cover their white drawing 
paper with the gay colors from their wax crayon boxes. 
They needed to press down hard and cover every speck of 
paper. These colors could be in wide stripes or irregular 
shapes. Over this they rubbed a layer of black wax crayon. 
Now they found that they could scratch designs through 
the black and let the bright colors reappear. These scratched 
designs were a form of etching, their teacher said. The black 
slipped off easily when scratched because it was on top of 
the first layer of wax color they had put on and that was 
slippery. The first layer of color wouldn't scratch off because 
it had sunk down into the soft drawing paper and stayed 
there. 

What kind of designs would they scratch into their black 
wax surfaces? Boats! That was the subject that many of the 
boys had uppermost on their minds. There were always 
many interesting boats going up and down the St. John’s 
River which runs through Palatka. The fathers of a number 
of the children were Navy men and, naturally, the children 
were boat conscious. Some of the children were interested 
in hunting and the bird rookeries where hundreds of herons 
and ibis roost in the nearby swamps. One little boy in this 
group did a colorful Indian and wigwam with many birds 
flying about. He used his pocket comb to make the rolling 
clouds of the sky and the handle of a teaspoon for the 
wigwam. A number of children used straightened-out 
bobby pins for their etching tools, others liked nail files. 


Jean O. Mitchell teaches art education at the University 
of Florida, Gainesville; writes frequently for School Arts. 


Crayon etchings by second grade pupils, Palatka, Florida. The black crayon applied over other colors is scratched away. 
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Decatur High School students used their heads in more ways than one. This time it was for homecoming dance decorations. 


We'll do it if we can use our heads 


DOROTHY CALDER 


A high school art department is a made-to-order agent for 
good public relations, both in the community and on the 
campus. By and large, the good done works both ways for 
the opportunities to be useful give students a chance to exer- 
cise ideas and skills with a purpose in view. Posters and 


A Georgia high school welcomes the opportunity to 
serve the school and community by making the usual 
posters, favors, and decorations. But they accept 
only requests which permit them to use their heads. 


signs bring the most requests to our door, but party favors and 
decorations aren't far behind—and we jump at the chance to 
rearrange bulletin boards. We could take the path of least 
resistance and pull out the old recipes for “take one of blue, 


two of yellow, three of green and tie 'em together,"’"—but we 
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would accomplish only one thing, insipid party favors by 
bored art students for that P.T.A. luncheon or Senior Ban- 
quet. So when requests come our way, we make only one 
stipulation—that we be allowed to dream up something both 
appropriate and creative. While it involves more thought, 
more work, and probably more mess, we've used our heads 
in more than one way, and find that fun and satisfaction are 
in proportion to the amount of mental and creative effort 
expended. 

When the P.T.A. convention came so close to Easter, 
everyone expected silly hats on empty eggshells or some 
comy version of the reproductive ability of rabbits. But we 
had other ideas. We learned that the theme for the con- 
ference was ‘‘Better Schools Make Better Communities,"’ and 
the result of some discussion was that all the art students 
became construction-paper architects. By folding paper into 
sixteen sections as for a box or basket, cutting and folding in 
the ends, inserting chimneys, adding carports, porches, TV 
aerials and steeples, they caused a beautiful town to grow 
where once was salt and pepper. The center of the tables 
became a narrow village green for schools, churches, stores, 


(RENE J. BARTUNEK TEACHES IN THE CLEVELAND SCHOOLS 
































A TEACHER REFLECTS 
‘Iowa BARTUNEK 


You put this child, dear God 
Into my hand today 
| the potential sculptor 
He the mortal clay 
In reaching out to him | pray 
That You will give me skill, 
So | may help to méld him 
According to Your Will 
Other hands have modeled 
Smoothed away a line 
Each one has left its mark 
In efforts to refine 
As it nears completion 
There's a hope in every heart 
That the finished product 
Will be “A Work of Art 
When our job is over 
We shall have reached our goal 
If You can see within 


An “Integrated Soul.” 


Dedicated to Alfred Howell of Cleveland, Ohio 


living example. f the statement “Art is Living 





and homes—that is until dessert was over when all the guests 


took the town apart and picked up their favorite structure. 

The High School Homecoming Dance wasn't a hoops 
and tux affair, but the gym needed decorating to make it 
ready for a queen. We began by turning the balcony front 
(50 yards long and 50 inches high) into a soundless cheering 
section. Each art student painted a cheering face on a 9- 
by 12-inch piece of manila paper (self-portraits or favorite 
friends), cut them out and mounted them on a long strip of 
mural paper. With the big heads up front—at the bottom of 
the paper, and the smaller sizes arranged toward the top, an 
exciting impression of a crowd was created. Some Decatur 
High Cheers printed along the lower edge helped to convey 
the idea. 

Decorationsfora big dance challengethe imagination. Of 
course, there’s always crepe paper, thank goodness, but 
for our Art Department-sponsored Beaux Arrts Ball, we tried 
to be (we had to be!) different. Our theme was a Hemi- 
sphere Hop, and we limited any work on decorations to one 
week of class periods while we decorated the gym on the 
Saturday afternoon of the dance. Polar bears and penguins 
(cut from mattress covers) frolicked under painted icicles on 
the north side of the hall directly across from the South Sea 
Isles. There, tropical birds rested in the sturdy palm trees that 
we formed out of crepe paper wound uprights into which were 
stuck, tied and dared to come loose the many wire-ribbed, 
crepe-paper palm fronds. The orchestra played from the 
prow of the Good Ship Decatur where lights on a reostat 
twinkled along the bow and up to the flag mast. Overhead 
a two-dimension Trans Everything air cruiser (more mattress 
covers) hung from the ceiling and another reostat aided the 
illusion of flight. The entrance was rigged up as an airport 
Prizes for costumes? Enamelled copper 
jewelry made by art students, of course. 


waiting room 


In lieu of place cards or favors at a large luncheon for a 
group of public-spirited but unenlightened (art-education- 
wise) citizens we subtley injected a few vitamins of reason- 
ing. Small booklets tied with bright wools and boasting 
covers of colorful selt-portraits of elementary school children, 
were designed to remind the assembly who was who and on 
what committee. But with our foot in the door, thanks to the 
covers, | condensed and mimeographed a pertinent article 
by a leading art educator (with his permission) on ‘Why 
Teach Art." The sentences were short and simply worded in 
order to speed their digestion. 

Ceramic pieces, either in the form of small dishes or bits 
of jewelry, represent the greatest act of giving on the part of 
the student because of the intensely personal craftsmanship 
involved, but we try to place a higher value on giving than 
on the gift. This, too, works both ways, for the appreciation 
expressed is like moisture to the mushrooming plants of 
creativity. You can take ‘one of blue and two of yellow” 
if you want to, but we'd rather use our heads! 


Dorothy Calder teaches art in the Decatur, Georgia high 
school. She is an advisory editor of School Arts magazine. 




















Our new interest and excitement of making mosaics from 
pebbles was aroused as a result of a bag of windswept 
pebbles and white coarse sand that | brought to the design 
class. The students were fascinated with the texture of these 
natural materials and the smooth, shiny feeling of the 
washed pebbles. Instinctively the feeling was to handle 
and sort out the colors, lining up those similar in color and 
form to get a sense of its possibilities. They observed that 
each pebble offered a distinct character, yet seemed to be 
related to all the others, inviting the class to make a design. 

The size and quantity of pebbles that the student chose 
suggested curved forms, bird, tree or animal forms or just 
simple abstract shapes. Direct handling of the material 
helped the student realize the limitations of the pebbles that 
are fairly crude, so designs had to be simple, strong and 
the color boldly massed. Sketches were made and simplified 
to be adapted to the characteristics of the material. The 
sketches were then drawn on quarter-inch plywood or 
masonite. The pebbles were glued on with “Elmer's Glue-Alll,”’ 
a casein glue that does not take long to dry. The sizes of the 
pebbles used in areas were kept as uniform as possible. 
Change in the size or direction of the stone, contrasts in dark 
and light colors were all effective in defining the mosaic 
more clearly. Subtle effects were created by the use of 
finer material, such as a fill-in of the coarse white sand for 
background effects and to emphasize certain line movements. 
The students took great pride in their finished mosaics. They 
were amazed to discover that one does not need to go far in 
his own environment to find creative materials for self- 
expression. 


Anna N. Ballarian is associate professor of art at State 
University of New York Teachers College, Plattsburgh. 


Pebble mosaics by students of the author at Plattsburgh. 


ANNA N. BALLARIAN 
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PHOTO BY OLIVER BAKER, COURTESY DOWNTOWN GALLERY, NEW YORK 


“Seme,” oil on canvas by Stuart Davis, 1953, is in collection of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Photo, Downtown Gallery. 
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HALE A. WOODRUFF 


STUART DAVIS, AMERICAN MODERN 


Stuart Davis stands out as one of the most independent and 
unique painters of our times. He is one of the giants of 
modern American art, having developed a personal mode 
of expression very early in his career. And as an American 
painter his mode is without precedent. This is so because 
Davis sees the world with a different kind of eye, a keenly 
perceptive eye that is sympathetic to the America he knows 
and understands so well. 

Davis’ style and manner also have a peculiar native 
quality, although they derived from the idioms of modern 
European art of thirty or forty years ago. The precision of his 
design and the cleanness of his color evoke the special 
character of America today. The high contrasts of his lights 
and darks, the piercing angles, the razor-sharp edges con- 
vey a feeling of boldness, force, and vitality that are as 
essentially American as his subject matter. And subject 
matter is, after all, the fundamental element in Davis’ work. 
He begins with it and bases his treatment of it in the things 
outwardly seen and inwardly felt. The final painting is 
always a provocative revelation of the subject. No matter 
how abstract or nonliteral his manner of treatment may be, 
the subject itself is never destroyed. 

The subject matter in the artist's work is to be found in the 
world we see about us from day to day: store fronts, filling 
station pumps, barber poles, kitchen utensils, boats, lamp- 
posts. These are the things that make up our world and that 
of Davis, although we see them all too casually and often 
not at all. Interestingly enough, Stuart Davis is not only 
obsessed by the world he sees—he has stated that he fre- 
quently plays recordings of jazz at high volume while paint- 
ing. And the noises heard in the heart of New York City 
where he works—the sound of auto horns and the rattle of the 
subway—have a strange attraction for him. These sounds 
are often given form in some of his paintings. 

The penetrating vision of Stuart Davis is deserving of 
further comment. His unique way of seeing may best be 
attributed to what we may call an artistically ‘electric eye.” 
It is an eye that reacts instantaneously to the visual impact 
of the world and the objects which make up this world. As 
the eye reacts, the artistry of the painter responds in a crea- 





tive fashion, resulting in the very singular and personal 
expression of the artist. A hasty glance as well as an ex- 
tended examination of the work of Davis will reveal a some- 
what close relationship to the work of Piet Mondrian, the 
artist discussed on this page last month. There is some justi- 
fication for this apparent affinity, for the impact of the 
modern movement in Europe made an early impression on 
Stuart Davis and other young American artists of his day. 
Cubism was understood and even briefly practiced by Davis. 
He was also familiar with Purism of which Ozenfant was an 
outstanding exponent. But unlike Mondrian, whose art was 
the portrayal of a philosophical attitude about the world, 
Davis always looks at the world. Although the appearances 
of the paintings of these two artists may, on the surface, seem 
similar and bear close resemblances, a different purpose moti- 
vated each artist. Mondrian gave pictorial form to his 
notions about man and the universe while Davis interprets 
the objects that make up the everyday world about us. 

Stuart Davis has not succumbed to any of the new and 
ever-changing styles (not to say fads) that characterize 
American painting today. He has stuck to his guns over 
the last thirty years, his mode of expression changing little 
if at all during this time. By contrast, American art has 
gone through many rapid and short-lived changes since the 
Armory show of 1913. Up to World War Il painting in the 
United States was, to a greater or lesser degree, a belated 
echo of various European trends. After World War Il the 
claim was, and still is, made that American art has at long 
last come of age in its own right and that the artists have 
developed anew an indigenous American art, free of all 
European influences. It would appear, therefore, that Stuart 
Davis, American, would be prominently identified with this 
new American art. But not so. He has remained his unique 
self, painting those things familiar to us all. And while his 
works contain a native flavor, they stand on their own as 
forthright statements of an artist whose position is lastingly 
secure among the great moderns of today. 


Hale A. Woodruff is associate professor of art education, 
New York University. This feature appears in every issue. 
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Flo-master felt tip pen 


Teachers who use this all-purpose felt-tipped 
pen for visual aid and drawing projects often 
wonder how they ever got along without it. 

The Flo-master is a truly universal writing tool 
...for paper, wood, glass, metal, cloth, rubber and 
even plastics. Whether you want to make visual 
aids, charts, graphs, maps, posters or flash 
cards ...or art or lettering, your Flo-master is 
always ready for instant action — and no clean- 


up afterwards! / 
Slim, trim Flo-master 


Pens have interchange- Graphs 
able tips, use brilliant a/ 
instant drying Flo-mas- 

Charts _— ter inks ineight stand- Posters 
a/ ard colors, including a/ 
black. Individual Flo- 

Flash cords master Pens are avail- Visual aids 
able from your school supply, art, or stationery 
center at prices from $3. Flo-master colorcraft 
sets, equal to 4 complete sets in 4 colors, are 
designed especially for Art and Elementary 

School Teachers. Ideal for supply room. 

Get your free copy of the Flo-master Schoo! Bul- 
letin showing time-and-money-saving ways to 
ease your work load with this handy felt-tipped 


pen. Write to Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co., 625 
Eighth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 


# Flo-master”) 


+ = Felt + pen 


Lik 
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ITEMS OF 





Art Medium = Called “Cray-Pas,”’ this 
medium is not a crayon, not a pastel, yet 
it combines many of the better qualities of 
both. The results achieved from using Cray- 
Pas are very similar to working in oils. A 
booklet giving complete information on 
the history and use of this medium is 
offered at a nominal charge by the 
U.S. importer and distributor, Sanford 
Ink Co., Bellwood, Illinois. The booklet 
gives, with readable text and sketches, the 
few fundamental techniques for using Cray- 
Pas and suggests a variety of stimulating 
ideas for using it that are sure to interest 
those looking for a medium which lends 
itself to exploration and the application of 
a variety of methods. The booklet also 
gives you three exciting examples in full 
colorof Cray-Pas drawings; one by a 7-year- 
old Japanese child. All three drawings 
are lightly attached to the pages and may 
be easily removed for display. For your 
copy of the booklet, please send fifty cents 
to Sanford Ink Co. at the above address and 
ask for the booklet, ‘‘Cray-Pas, What It Is 
and How to Use It.” 





Felt-tip Marker Teachers and school 
children alike will discover many uses for a 
new and inexpensive felt-tip marking instru- 
ment called Cado-Marker (illustrated 
above), recently introduced by Cushman & 
Denison Manufacturing Company of New 
York. The chisel-shaped felt tip is well 
suited to the bold, free lettering of posters, 
schedules, and the like, as well as the finer 
line used in maps, greeting cards, etc. It's 
also a versatile instrument for sketching and 
developing designs where variety and free- 
dom of line are indicated. The plastic 
barrel is filled with Flo-master ink which will 
adhere to virtually any surface: metal, glass, 
wood, plastic, leather, paper, fabric and 
rubber. The markers are easily refilled and 
ink is available in eight colors. Your school 
supply dealer will gladly show you this item. 


Refinishing Service A new service to 
metalcraft and art departments is offered by 
Ken Kaye Krafts Company, 1277 Washing- 
ton Street, West Newton, Massachusetts. 
This firm has started a department to refinish 
anvils and hammers at modest cost, feeling 
that proper refinishing will give longer life 
and reduce replacement costs. Those inter- 
ested please write to Ken Kaye Krafts. 
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ARE WINNING THE PRAISE 
OF STUDENTS, TEACHERS 
AND SUPERVISORS 


BECAUSE: 
THEY" RE SO EASY TO USE 


‘The semi-solid cakes of highly concen- 
trated color instantly release strong, 
opaque tempera at the touch of a wet 
brush. Use more water if transparency is 
desired. And they are easy to apply to 
almost any surface—paper, acetate, glass, 
metal, cork, etc. Ideal for all art and art 
craft color work! 


*A:NO ADVANCE PREPARATION 


Nothing to mix, nothing to spill, nothing to spoil. 
« + No tedious clean-up when the class period is ended 





“24 SPARKLING, BRILLIANT COLORS 


Pleasing sets of 24, 12, 8 and 4 colors, and in 
INDIVIDUAL color cakes, REGULAR and 
“BIGGIE” Size. 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR YOUR 
TEST’? SAMPLE 


One Regular Size Brilliant, plus 
full information, sent FREE to 
teachers. 










ACTUAL 
SIZE 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of: Chalkboard + Chalk + 
Erasers » Art Material - Maps + Globes 
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0. HOMMEL 
the world’s 
most complete 
Ceramic 
Supplier 


¥ 4 ’ Ds. 
“S YNDERGLAZE COLORS 4 
_ GLAZE STAINS | 


"PREPARED GLAZES aie 
_, ENGOBE STAINS 
PREPARED CLAY BODIES 


i - 
& o "hae 
ne a utiel 


faa 


‘d OVERGLAZE COLORS s 

“> GLASS COLORS ak 

GOLD-PLATINUM- cy 
LUSTRES 


a 
. 


i et, 


for glass and china 
CHEMICALS, FRITS 
KILNS—all types 


WOOD MODELING 
TOOLS 


TURNING TOOLS BPs 
BRUSHES—for decorating. 
DECORATING WHEELS 
BRASS WIRE SIEVES 


ASBESTOS GLOVES 
and MITTENS 


UNDERGLAZE PENCILS =~ 
‘and CRAYONS ‘ 


AIR BRUSHES 


. 


Fe, 


‘= 
« 
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eg HOMMEL CATALOG 


\ Write for your copy to- 
\ day. Profusely illustrated. 
\ In addition, you can write 

: for technical information 
and aids in formulating 
various glazes. 





*"VMhe World's Most Complete Coramic Suppliors” 


tHE O. HOMMEL co. 


SAM-1057 PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
West Coast Warehouse, Laboratory & Office 
4747 E. 49th Street, Los Angeles, California 








Ceramics Catalog Stewart Clay's 90th 
Anniversary Catalog (1867-1957) contains 
a complete selection of modern materials 
and supplies to meet the needs of your pro- 
gram in ceramics and related areas: sculp- 
ture supplies, modeling materials, ceramic 
supplies, enameling material, kilns, clays, 
mosaics, wheels, books, casting materials, 
glazes, slips, chemicals, tools, brushes, and 
other items. Many illustrations, descriptions 
and prices help you in ordering. Write on 
school letterhead for your free copy of 
Anniversary Catalog. Stewart Clay Com- 
pany, 133 Mulberry Street, N.Y. 13, N.Y. 


—~ 
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Power Tool A new power workshop tool, 
especially designed for elementary and high 
school classrooms has been introduced by 
the Dremel Mfg. Co. of Racine, Wisconsin. 
Called the Model 57 Moto-Shop, the unit is 
powered by a ball bearing rotary motor 
with a unique power take-off, to which a 
number of attachments can be added. From 
a 15-inch jig saw, it can be quickly con- 
verted into a disc sander, bench grinder, 
buffing tool, and a flexible shaft machine. 
Weighing only 12 pounds, the Moto-Shop 
can be set up on a small table anywhere in 
the classroom. A safety guard completely 
surrounds the blade, making it safe for even 
six-year-olds. The attachments have many 
applications in arts and crafts work: grinding 
off ceramic stilt marks, polishing jewelry, 
engraving, routing, drilling holes in jewelry, 
removing fine scale from copper, drilling 
holes when making inside cuts with the jig 
saw, etc. For more information and catalog, 
write the Dremel Mfg. Co., Dept. 277K, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


Education Week November 10 to 16 
marks the annual observance of American 
Education Week, ‘for the purpose of in- 
forming the public of the accomplishments 
and needs of the public schools and to 
secure the cooperation and support of the 
public in meeting these needs.'’ Numerous 
publicity helps can be obtained at nominal 
cost from the National Education Associa- 
tion. Especially useful to planning com- 
mittees is the special AEW Packet of basic 
materials. Included in this $1.25 packet are 
the basic planning manual, the handbook 
for speakers and writers, the poster, and 
about ten other selected items. Those wish- 
ing AEW helps, write American Education 
Week, National Education Association, 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


SAY YOU SAW IT 


IN SCHOOL ARTS 








picked = y 
by professionals 


Reach for a Venus drawing pencil and get 
the sharper, clearer line (in all 17 degrees of 
hardness) your work demands. Venus 
homogenized lead holds a needle point 
longer, insures uniform smoothness, perfect 
smudge-free work. Pressure proofing seals 
the lead to the wood along its full length 
so the Venus is stronger. Prove Venus su- 
periority for yourself. Send for the educa- 
tional brochure “Atomic Energy and You” 
and get a FREE Venus Drawing Pencil. 


VENUS} 


drawing pencils } 


VENUS PEN & PENCIL CORPORATION, HOBOKEN, N. J 
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Art Teaching Ideas and Techniques 


GR Art Today, by Ray Faulkner, Edwin Ziegfeld, and 
Gerald Hill. Third edition of a widely used text and reference 
on the application of art to human needs, home, community. 
Highly readable. 553 pages, profusely illustrated. $6.50 


The Arts in the Classroom, by Natalie Cole. A warm 
approach to creative activities by a famous classroom teach- 
er. How she stimulates expression in art, dancing, writing. 
Excellent help for classroom teachers. 138 pages. $3.00 


Creative Art and Crafts, by Elsie Dorsey. Help in 
developing a creative art program in the elementary school. 
Suggested materials and methods. What to expect at various 


age levels. A fresh supply of ideas. 88 pages. $4.00 


EZ] Creative Teaching in Art, by Victor D'Amico. A 
famous book, revised and enlarged. Art activities based 
on individual expression and personality growth. Sugges- 
tions for various levels. 288 illustrations, 257 pages. $4.00 


Jewelry Making as an Art Expression, by D. 
Kenneth Winebrenner. Guide to jewelry making. Emphasis 
on creative, experimental design. 1117 items and procedures 
illustrated. An encyclopedia of processes. 180 pages. $5.00 


G Arts and Crafts for Elementary Teachers, by Wil- 
lard Wankelman, Karl Richards, and Marietta Wigg. 81 
different methods for using art materials creatively. Explana- 
tions of techniques for classroom teacher. 133 pages. $3.00 


Artin the Schoolroom, by Manfred L. Keiler. Revised 
edition of a book written to give practical help to elemen- 
tary teachers with little or no formal training in art. 130 
tested art activities for year-round use. 230 pages. $4.50 











GOOD BOOKS 


A variety of subjects and methods for both art and 
classroom teachers. Write for other books available* 


*List of many recommended books 
will be sent upon your request 








CREATIVE HANDS BOOKSHOP 


1710 Printers Building - Worcester 8, Massachusetts 





Please send book(s) | have circled: a: = 2 2 FF 2 4 


[-] My payment is enclosed. Send bill payable in 30 days. 


Name. 














TIS THE MAJOR FUNCTION of every man-made design to 

fit che true purpose of man and help him to perceive life 

as an integrated, balanced flow of activity in which 
his sensuous, emorional, and ideational levels coexist 








NEAT— CONVENIENT 
EASY TO USE 


AND MOST ECONOMICAL! 


Glik-tack 


miracle: discs 





Keep a supply of these amazing little discs on hand. They're adhesive 
on both sides—stick without damage to any surface including 
blackboard, glass, wood and tile—and they are neat, completely out 
of sight when applied. 
Use them for mounting papers, wall charts, pictures, displays, window 
decorations, albums and in hundreds of other helpful, practical ways. 


STILL ONLY $1.00 FOR |: 













this folder contains 


S82 \<€ 
tik-tack 


miracle discs 
























can be used over and over 


stick to any surface, metal or glass 


take the place of tacks and tape 


will not stick to the fingers 










in two convenient 


all purpose sizes 








: THOMPSON-WINCHESTER CO., INC. * 
328 DISCS (four folders) : 1299 Boylston Street Boston 15, Mass. 
- Please send..... .packs of Stik-tacks, 328 discs per pack, $1.00 each. 
ORDER FROM YOUR SCHOOL ‘ TE : cs ncashaunansscacttren 
SUPPLIER OR USE THIS COUPON §! Steer od 
* Distributed in Canada by : et hikng ca eiKd ae-« eee pe eee State... 
Reeves & Son (Canada) Ltd., Toronto 10 ; ETE ET ne LEE 
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UNEQUALLED FOR PERFORMANCE 
FLOQUIL COLORMASTER KIT 


with a thousand 
uses 





Indispensable to all teachers—for 
quick, clean posters-signs—flashcards 
—graphs—drawings—sketches, etc. 


This economical, necessary Kit is a portable art de- 
partment. Practical, useful, handy and compact. 
Contains 8 brilliant instant drying, Dri-Ink colors, 
8 wide-width felt nib applicators with handles. 

Only $3.75 


Other FLOQUIL Products: 
FLO-PAQUE—America's 
most versatile colors. 

completely newconception 
in color. Fast drying-pig- 
mented for all purposes and 
all surfaces. 
Decorates 
anythingfrom 
fabrics to fig- 
urines. Easier 
to use. More durable. Washable. Apply free 
brush, with stencils, etc. 31 beautiful, light-fast 
intermixable colors. Large handy Kit (10 colors 
with glaze and solvent). Only $3.75 


FLO-PAQUE GILT COLORS—17 true sparkling, 
non-tarnishable metallic colors. Kit Only $4.25 










COLORMASTER KIT 


Money back guarantee on all Floquil products 


Send your order today or write for literature to: 





FLOQUIL DEPT.SA-7 COBLESKILL, N. Y. 





Old Lines Expanded - 


New Lines Added 





STEWART CLAY'S 
90th ANNIVERSARY 
CATALOG 


(Since 1867) 


@ Hundreds of Illustrations 
@ Over 336 Main Topics 


Chock-full of the most up-to-date selection of 
moneysaving materials and supplies ever assem- 
bled in one volume. 


Some of the items this BIG Catalog Contains: 


e Sculpture Supplies 
e Modeling Materials 
e@ Ceramic Supplies 
° 
. 


Mosaics, Wheels, Books 
Casting Material 
Pottery Supplies 
Glazes, Clay, Slip 
Chemicals 

e Tools, Brushes 


Enameling Material 
Kilns and Clays 


eeee#e 








Send for catalog on 
school stationery, FREE. 
Personal stationery, en- 
close 25¢ for handling. 


STEWART CLAY CO., INC. 


133 Mulberry St.. New York 13, N. Y 
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Gummed Paper Colored, gummed 
papers are now available in an attractive 
envelope manufactured by Dennison Mfg. 
Co., Framingham, Mass. The package has 
25 sheets in 12 assorted colors and each 
sheet is 8 by 10 inches. On the back of the 
envelope you'll find samples of activities 
using colored gummed papers. Your school 
supply dealer will have this timely item. 





New Packages New award-winning 
packages are being used to pack Alpha- 
color Pastels, made by Weber Costello 
Company, Chicago Heights, Illinois, and 
Toronto, Ontario. The basic unit of each 
package is a plastic tray, designed to 
provide a cushioning effect and to hold 
each pastel in an individual compartment. 
This not only helps eliminate breakage, but 
the pastels cannot rub together with one 
stick discoloring the next. In addition, the 
trays may be removed from the carton and 
held in the hand during sketching. Your 
school supply dealer will be glad to show 
you this new Alphacolor Pastels package. 


Geographical Bulletins Once again the 
Geographic School Bulletins offer the same 
high standards of accurate, readable text 
and lively, challenging pictures that aided 
more than 40,000 educators and students 
during the last school year. Nearly 150 
separate articles will give new life and 
meaning to world events by providing a 
fascinating background of valuable informa- 
tion. The first issue of the Bulletins for the 
1957-58 school year will be in subscribers’ 
hands on Monday, October 7, and each 
Monday thereafter for 30 weeks with the 
exception of the Christmas and Easter holi- 
days. The Bulletins may be obtained by 
writing the School Service Division, Na- 
tional Geographic Society, Washington 6, 
D. C. Domestic subscription rate is only 
$1.25 for the thirty issues, October 7, 1957 
to May 19, 1958. To cover additional 
postage, Canadian yearly subscription is 
$1.50; elsewhere, $1.75. 

Think of the many times you can use the 
Geographic School Bulletins! For example, 
they give you authentic reference material, 
plus many helpful ideas on a wide variety 
of places, people and things—at home and 
from many foreign countries. And for 
correlating art with such subjects they offer 
a handy reference file ready to help you 
and your pupils. 
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pimited Offer’ 


= TO WHITTLE” 
BOOK PLUS 
X-ACTO KNIFE 


both 
for Vs 
only 


GREATEST BARGAIN 
IN X-ACTO HISTORY! 


Nothing devel- 
ops creative 
skills like wood 
whittling. If 
you have never 
tried to whittle 
before here is 
your chance to ce... d : 
learn quickly “— 
with the help of our , 
excellent “how to” booklet and an X-acto 
replaceable-blade knife for only a quarter. 
Booklet clearly explains how to whittle and 
gives suggestions for making a variety of useful 
items. X-acto knife is made of polished steel 
534” long with patented lock. Blades are re- 
versible. Extra blades available in all hobby 
stores and from your school supply dealer. 







Available wherever Hobby 
Tools are sold or send 25¢ 
in coin 


X-ACTO, INC. 
48-89 Van Dam Street 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 











Crafts to Decorate 
IN THE O-P CRAFT CATALOG 
You'll see an exciting variety of craftswares for design and 
jecoration. Clever items to enrich your crafts interests at a 

w cost. Free Catalog 
CHIP CARVING SPECIAL 


Complete chip carving set, including instructions, cutting 
blade, practice piece a + a bass wood box to apply your 
newly acquired skill. . . $1.00 Postpaid. 

%e0-P CRAFT C0... 


Please Write 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 














Here's a buy! 
ARTISTA FRESCOL at half price 


No. D-55 
Regularly 











» FRESCOL~.-= 


Quety & terme CO 






5 colors 
and brush 


ae vem hey 





Our Price $6.60 Dozen $72.00 gross 


Write on your letterhead for 200- s é 


page catalogue “‘An Encyclopedia oe 
of Art Supplies” 


ARTHUR BROWN & — inc. 
2 West 46th St. New York 36, N. Y. 























Brilliant Colors! 


New creative ideas 
for your 
art program 


send only 50¢ 
for this 38-page book 


WEBER 
—+ AQUAPRINT 


WATER-SOLUBLE 


PRINTING INK 


Made with genuine Artists’ Pigment 





The strong, bright colors of Weber Aqua- 
print Inks dry with a satiny-smooth finish 


| 


They are easily washed, with water, from 
implements, clothing, and hands . . . and 
they leave no stain. 

Weber Aquaprint Inks are available in 
the following colors: 


Red Magenta Green 
Purple Yellow White 
Orange Brown Black 
Turquoise (Light Blue) Dark Blue 


WEBER WHITE SURFACE 
LINOLEUM BLOCKS 


Highest quality linoleum mounted on 5-ply wood 
block with a white surface as easy to draw on as 


paper. In all popular sizes from 2x3” to 9x12”. 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 





IN 4X1” TUBES 





Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer or School Supply Distributor 


You can make it with 


More ideas between the covers of 
this 38-page book than you can use 
in a year! And more fun-things to 
do would be hard to find. Designed 
for first through eighth grade use, it 
features absorbing crafts such as 
take-home gifts, puppets, posters, 
bulletin boards plus educational 
things-to-do that tie in with other 
classroom activities. Also there are 











costumes for skits and unusual sea- 
sonal classroom decorations which 
everyone can help make. And 
they’re all to be made with versa- 
tile, low-cost and colorful 


WHAT'S NEW IN MOSAICS? A new medium 
and a new technique which is simplicity itself. 

Heretofore, all the experience and skill of a master 
craftsman would have been required to create the fine 
mosaic work illustrated here. Now you and your 
students can cast your own colorful tiles and mosaics 


by merely mixing pigments and a Hardener with 
liquid Castoglas. Neither heat nor pressure is re 
quired. A catalyst hardens the resin alloy within 30 
minutes at room temperature. 

his new process is one of the most stimulating 
activities we have ever introduced to the schools. The 


adventurous teacher who loves to explore new materials 
and new ways of creating the unusual will find Castoglas an 


exciting challenge. And his enthusiasm will be shared by the 





it eae 


WIV 
Denne 


CREPE PAPER 


You can cast your own mosaics in an infinite variety of 
color gradations and .. . your students can also do it with- 
out previous experience. 





nn =e students, whether they are making murals, tile trays, contempo- 

| Enclosed is my 50¢ for Dennison | rary jewelry or colorful translucent glass room dividers. 

| Paper Arts and Crafts for Teachers | How much does it cost? Thirty cents for the jewelry box 

| and Group Leaders. Dennison, Dept. | cover; 95 cents for the mosaic wall panel; $1 50 for the lamp 

| X-114, Framingham, Mass | base; 90 ‘cents a square foot for the glass’ panel illustrated 

. ie epi, : at right. Jewelry casting and other activities of similar di- 

; mensions for as little as 10 cents. 

eee SEN eee eee | Illustrated Directions Show You How 

| | To help you make the most of these truly versatile Castoglas 

ere Perr er eer ere Tere | materials we have prepared an excellent series of classroom- 
| | l tested activity manuals. You will also find them a stimulating 
| 7 a NR tt | source of new ideas. Each one is written with painstaking care 
| DS FANS aC eel _| to assure your success from the very start. We will be glad to 


send you a sample CASTOLITER copy and tell you more about 
i our School Art program. 





Write to School Arts Dept. L-53 
THE CASTOLITE CO., Woodstock, Illinois 


“How to Laminate Glass Panels with Castoglas 
illustrates the fascinating art of creating decorative 
panels of your own design. 10¢ per copy 
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Walt Whitman High School, Huntington Station, N. Y. 
Architect: Reginald E. Marsh and Associates, New York 


HTNCAL FURNITURE 


sparks new interest in the Art Room 


It’s easier for students to learn, when 
the equipment they use is functional 
design at its best. To give students such 
stimulating surroundings, more and 
more architects, educators and school 
planners are specifying TECHNICAL 
ART FURNITURE. 

Typical of TECHNICAL’S many 
efficient units is the TF-1040 Art Table 
shown above. It’s a new design—37” x 
30” x 24” overall—with a 24” x 24” 
adjustable drawing surface. Notice the 
handy shelf for transient materials and 
the level portion beside the drawing 
board for pencils, brushes or tote tray. 

You get style and stamina in the 


entire line of TECHNICAL tables, 
display cases, work benches, storage 
assemblies and other art room equip- 
ment. You get quality hardwoods, 
hardware and finishes and quality 
craftsmanship, too. And, of course, 
TECHNICAL’s matchless planning de- 
partment is at your service. Consult 
TECHNICAL now. There is no cost 
or obligation. 


FREE PLANNING MANUAL 
Write today for your copy of TECHNICAL’s 
64-page book which includes typical floor 
plans, installation ideas, helpful suggestions, 
furniture and equipment. 


‘ 





KEWAUNEE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Adrian, Michigan 


TECHNICAL FURNITURE, INC. 
3010 W. Front St., Statesville, N. C. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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OFFERS STUDENTS and TEACHERS 


Smooth—Intermixable—Water Soluble—Prepared 
One Fire Ceramic Underglazes and Glazes that 
will complete any Color Theme. 


—Write for complete information 





CERAMICHROME LABORATORIES 


t 














GxO SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
FREE Catalog Available on 


BRUSHES 


Complete line and other art 
materials. 


STAPLES 
PAPER FASTENERS 
THUMBTACKS 


ADHESIVE 
CELLOPHANE TAPE 


RUBBER ERASERS 


for Pencils, Ink, etc. 


2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, N.Y. 19, N. Y. 











ITEMS OF INTEREST Continued 


Poster Contest New Method Book Bind- 
ery, Inc., makers of Bound-To-Stay-Bound 
Prebound Books, is looking forward to re- 
ceiving a large number of entries from its 
Elementary School Library Poster Contest 
which starts this fall. The purpose of this 
contest is to promote the conservation of 
books and an awareness among our young- 
sters that books are valuable and should be 
given the protection they deserve. This con- 
test is open to all children in the United 
States in grades one through six, and runs 
from October 10 to December 10, 1957. 
Any medium may be used: pencil, char- 
coal, finger paints, water colors, oils, etc. 
Prizes will be awarded by February 1958, 
and will be duplicated in each grade group 
division. A distinguished group of people 
from various branches of education, includ- 
ing an art supervisor, will judge the, entries. 
For more details, please write New Method 
Book Bindery, Inc., Jacksonville, Illinois 


Pencil Drawings The Venus Pen and 
Pencil Company announces the publication 
of the 29th annual portfolio of lead pencil 
drawings that won national honors in the 
1956 Venus-Scholastic Art Awards. The 
portfolio of six student drawings shows the 
rich variety in lines, tone, and texture pos- 
sible in graduated work using pencils of 
different values. The portfolio, along with a 
Venus Drawing pencil sampler, is available 
by writing: Scholastic Educational Division 
of the Venus Pen and Pencil Company in 
Hoboken, New Jersey. A nominal charge 
of ten cents has been made to cover costs of 
printing and handling. 


Wooden Buttons The O-P Craft Company 
of Sandusky, Ohio, offers you a wide 
variety of buttons to decorate. Their com- 
bination Idea Clinic and order form illus- 
trates many interesting uses for buttons as 
table decorations, seasonal characters, tree 
ornaments, gift wrappings and other timely 
activities you'll want to try in your classes. 
On the same form is listed the variety of 
button sizes and the prices. For your free 
copy, simply write the company and ask 
for the current Idea Clinic form. 


New Water Colors = Fluorescent water 
colors, so opaque they can be brushed over 
black or other solid colors, are announced 
by Radiant Color Co., 830 Isabella St., 
Oakland 7, Calif. They are marketed 
under the trade mark Sun-Tested Velva-Glo 
opaque fluorescent water colors. The color 
brushes easily and adheres to paper, card- 
board, wood, glass, cellulose acetate and 
many other surfaces. They are non-toxic 
and available in eight colors through art 
supply stores and your school supply dealer. 
For more information and a sample, write 
on your school stationery to Radiant Color 
Co., 830 Isabella St., Oakland 7, California. 
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good tools for 


BLOCK 
PRINTING “Y LIKE THE MARSH 77 BECAUSE IT 


FEELS SO GOOD IN MY HAND-IT’S NOT 
SO BULKY AS THE OTHER ONE | HAD.” 


/ARTIST) 
“SPEED B All’ Sas dafiactio rae 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS 
WATER SOLUBLE AND OIL INKS 
¢ excellent low-cost value 
¢ powerful chuck 
¢ hand-ground steel cutters 
e¢ Speedball Press and Brayers 
¢ free lesson plans—write today 
Order Speedball products from any 
school supply house 


C. HOWARD HUNT 


PEN COMPANY FREE! “Quickie Course in Drawing and Letter- 
Camden 1, New Jersey ing.’’ Write today! 


















Writes! Draws! Paints! Ink is self- 
contained, instant-drying, water- 
proof and smearproof. Ten ink 
colors available. No. 1 Set contains 
pen, ink, 2 extra felt points... at 
art supply, school, stationery and 
department stores. $3.25. 


mfrs. of Speedball pens and products 


SPONSOR OF NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARD MARSH COMPANY, 32 MARSH BLDG., BELLEVILLE, ILL., U. S. A. 


FOR BLOCK PRINTING 

















Now,an exciting new medium for your art classes! 


GRAY-PAS 


All the vivid color and exciting contrasts 
of oil paints with no mess—No “dust” — 
no need for fixing. Cray-Pas are true art 
colors in stick form with the brilliance of 
pastels, the cleanliness of crayons. Colors 


blend readily right on the paper. 


Accept this 16-color set and 
TRY CRAY-PAS|! 


We will send you an introductory set of 
Cray-Pas, regularly 80¢, along with full in- 
formation on this new teaching medium 
for just 50¢. 





Sanford Ink Company 
2740 Washington Bivd., Bellwood, Illinois 
Please send me the introductory set of Cray-Pas, regularly 80¢, and 


information on this new medium for only 50¢ enclosed. 
Colors included: White, Yellow, Orange, 
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Pale Orange, Brown Ochre, Dark Brown, Name 
Red, Rose Pink, Pale Blue, Yellow Green, School 
Green, Blue, Ultramarine Blue, Grey, Black. Address 
City Zone 0 
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THIS YEAR 
TRY SOMETHING NEW 
in Classroom Activities 


New activities from Cleveland Crafts are 
sure to keep art class enthusiasm and inter- 
est high. Don't wait... 
Write for our FREE 1958 Catalog of 
‘i HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES and IDEAS 
Let students use clays and glazes that CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 
are made for each other. Here are a 4707 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio 
few suggestions from the Drakenfeld 34 Elmwood Parkway (Elmwood Park) Chicago 35, Il! 
line. All are for Cone 06 fire. 4 East 16th Street New York 3, N.Y 
Cone 06 White Casting Clay 68203 





9 RESULTS A 
at with 
»/ DRAKENFELD \ 


CLAYS AND GLAZES 





—_ 
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Art for World Friendship Maude 
Muller, international chairman of Art for 
World Friendship, writes to tell us that she 
has enjoyed various features in School Arts 
and that they have helped her in replying to 
questions she receives from various countries. 

She continues: ‘‘You may be interested to 
know that Art for World Friendship is now 
an international associate of the Interna- 
tional Society for Education through Art 





Just add water and adjust to 
proper consistency. 


Cone 06 White Plastic Clay 68204 





and sent 600 brochures to the congress in 
the Hague in August. We have sent out in- 
ternational exhibitions during the past year 


to Austria, New Zealand, South Africa, 
Australia; and recently received a request 
for an international exhibition in Hong 
Kong. | should greatly appreciate it if in the 
near future you would find room to mention 
that although forty-eight nations are now 
represented in the art exchange many more 
pictures from foreign lands are needed by 
us. If anyone would send us names of pos- 
sibly interested persons in foreign lands we 
would be glad to carry on from there. We 
are ever .o happy that nearly all of the 
many U. S. pictures we now receive are a 
credit to the United States."’ She goes on to 
say that she hopes every person submitting 
child art for the exchange program will 
choose the work with care since the child art 
sent abroad acts as ambassadors of our 
country. 


we we ettl Studios Catalog 


the MOST complete — 
catalog of ceramic 
supplies ever published! | 


Profusely illustrated — includes 
hundreds of items for better pot- 
tery making. Features the newest 
clays, over 300 glazes, 37 elec- 
tric kilns, potter's wheels, moulds, 
tools, brushes, numerous acces- 


Comes ready to use. 
For sparkling results and minimum 
danger of crazing, shivering, blistering, 
pinholing and crawling, choose from 
these Drakenfeld glazes: 
Cone 06-04 Gloss (Majolica) 
Cone 06-02 Vellum Matt 
Cone 06-02 Matt 
Cone 07-02 Crystalline sories. Includes photos of over 
100 examples of fine pottery- 
Cone 07-02 Crackle ware as ideas. 
Cone 07-02 Fancy Art 
Write for catalog which includes details on 
dry and liquid overglaze and underglaze 


colors, front loading and top loading kilns, 
wheels and pottery supplies. 


“Drakenteld 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45 Park Place @ New York 7,N. Y. 





Send for your copy today 
FREE to teachers and schools . . . write on school letterhead. 
Others please send 25¢ to cover postage and handling 
ETTL STUDIOS, Inc., Studio 2 
ETTL ART CENTER GLENVILLE, CONN. 
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We are enthusiastic supporters of both the 
D GD (| Art for World Friendship program and the 


ts a “a international school art exchange 


sponsored jointly by the National Ant Edv- 
BLOCK PRINTING INKS 


CERAMICS, MOSAIC, 
COPPER ENAMELING 


YOUR COMPLETE SOURCE 
OF MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT 
NEW fully illustrated 1958 


cation Association and the American Red 
Cross. Each program is somewhat different 
from the other and each deserves all the 
cooperation and support you can give it. 
Mrs. Muller may be addressed at Friendly 
Acres, Media, Pennsylvania. We are also 
reminded that School Arts has been acting 
as coordinator for an art exchange program 
between schools of the United States and % 
Japan at the request of the United States > 
government. Teachers interested in getting 
the address of a teacher in Japan may write 
the editorial office in Buffalo. As far as 
possible, we suggest the name of a teacher 
on about the same grade level. Please do 
not request an address until you are pre- 
pared to follow through promptly with an 
exchange of art work from your school. 
Otherwise the teacher in Japan will be 
disappointed. 


We Don’t Know Who Goofed In this 
column last June we referred to a letter which 
seemed to indicate that the crafts bar in the 
army special services article had been de- 
signed by one individual and we hastened to 
give credit. A letter from John Middents, 
author of the article, states that this is 
in error, and that the special furniture 
has been designed by a large team, working 
together. He states that the individual 
credited in June worked on some furniture 
but not the crafts bar. We are sending a 
copy of the original letter to Mr. Middents 
to see if it says what we thought it did. 
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JULIA SCHWARTZ 


Dr. Julia Schwartz is associate professor, Arts Education 
Department, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 


Elementary School Science and Art The science con- 
sultant posed a problem for the art teacher when, by way of 
evaluation, he said, “The art work of the children (eight- 
year-olds) is alright but | wish you would teach them some 
real skill in drawing . . . to make things look right, that is, 
more real or like they actually are." Such a situation calls 
for mutual effort at clarification of values on the part of the 
educators in question. A limited analysis of one of the 
issues underlying such a comment will be attempted in rela- 
tion to seven-year-olds’ art efforts reproduced on this page. 
“Food Fish” was the unit of study being developed* when 
these pictures were made. One might begin by asking 
what is ‘‘real” in the perception of any one person—in 
this instance, a particular child. One might also ask what is 
involved in drawing skill and how is greater skill developed. . 
but that is material tor another page. 
Research** tells us that each individual perceives unique- 
ly according to his past experience, his purpose and his 
needs. We tend to ‘‘see’’ what we are used to ‘‘seeing’’ and 
what we are able or motivated to “see.” Picture No. 1 for 
example, reveals that child's sensitivity to (1) the shrimp 
structure as various sized-shaped-colored parts in a particular 
kind of relationship to each other (the body proper and its 
parts, the tail, the feelers, etc.) and (2) the shrimp habitat as 
including relatively undifferentiated, wavy, upright sea 
plant forms each in a different color. The picture as an 
interpretive form is the child's reaction to such stimuli as 
(1) photographs of shrimp and actual live shrimp at the fish 
market, reading material on shrimp and questions asked and 
answered concerning shrimp; (2) manipulation of crayon- 
paper art media in use of visual plastic elements of design in 
his urge to communicate; and (3) a certain self-image and 
images of others derived through interaction with them. The 
picture grew out of the child’s level or quality of absorbed 
seeing, his achieved understanding, and confidence in self 
and, thereby, reflects what, at this stage of his development, 
is ‘real’ about shrimp to him. If the teacher has enabled 
‘the child to work anywhere near his capacity level the picture 
does actually represent the best insight and achievement of 
which the child at this time is capable. The child has, then, 
reached his own standard; he has done the best he can do. 
This is equally true in the case of child and Picture No. 2. 
The science consultant's perception of what is “‘real’’ 
about shrimp is necessarily different from that of a child, 
first, because they are different persons. Second, the science 
consultant's perception is different from the eight-year-old’s 
in that it is much more differentiated and complex due to his 
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beginning te 


much greater experience and maturity and his more special- 
ized and highly motivated purpose. 


*Mrs. Nelda Alderman's class in the University School, FSU. **Adel- 
bert Ame's Perception Studies at Hanover Institute. Earl Kelley in 
“Education for What Is Real"’ and Hadley Cantril in “The ‘Why’ of 
Man's Experience" present thought-provoking discussions of these studies. 
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No. 21 “Deluxe” 12” x 16” 
Artists’ Oil Color Outfit 


$25.95 





No. 23 “Practical” 9” x12” 
Oil Color Ourfit.. $12.25 


t. 
No.9 “Beginners” 


port tol 4%2"x8" Oil Paint- 
= ing Outfit $3.95 





No. 201“ Water 
Color” Outfit 
4a"x9" Metal 


ae $4.50 





Many other popular sets available 





CHRISTMAS TIME.. 
THE TIME.. 
CRAFTINT-DEVOE! 


Wonderful to give or receive! Complete 


Oil Color and Water Color Outfits by 


~AND ALL 
. GIVE THE FINEST... 


Craftint-Devoe. Perfect for the professional 
or amateur artist... these outfits 
assure the utmost in painting satisfaction! 


See your dealer now! 


e 
THE Craftint MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York 


Cleveland . Chicago 


MAIN OFFICE: 1615 COLLAMER AVENUE, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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Tow / EXPLORING ART SERIES 


ORDER YOUR PRINTS © WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG + TODAY! 


al twee films in the EXPLORING ART series ore 

d to give el tary and secondary students, 
teachers, and art supervisors ideas for experimentation 
in several exciting processes. bers are simple enough 
to be shown in the el ft to 
creativity, and challenging com to inspire 
the advanced student. 








The originality and spontaneity of the art work shown in 
these films will do much to encourage viewers to 
participate in creative activities. Produced and directed 
by Frank Bach and Reino Randall, Central 

Washington College of Education. Each 
film 6 minutes, color-sound; Rent $3.00, 
Sale $60.00, set of three $165.00. 









BAILEY FILMS, INC.- 6509 DE LONGPRE - HOLLYWOOD 28 








ART FILMS 





bet hey people know how such 
films as “Fiddle de Dee" and “Boo- 
gie Doodle" are made? Many know 
that Norman McLaren created the 
technique of direct painting on film 
for showing as a motion picture. To 
complete our knowledge of Mr. 
McLaren as an artist in a new visual 
form the International Film Bureau 
produced an ‘Interview with Norman 
McLaren.” This thirty-minute black 
and white film shows the many tech- 
niques that he uses to achieve the 
effects seen in his films. The many 
people who would like to use this 
fascinating medium in the classroom 
will find this a basic primer by the 
man who invented the technique. Mr. 
McLaren has gone on to work for 
Unesco in making films and training 
others in his techniques. We see in 
this film examples of the work of a 
Chinese student trained by McLaren 
under the Unesco program. 

To swing the pendulum from the 
free expression of McLaren | recom- 
mend a film that may cause some 
doubt in many peoples’ minds as to 
the soundness of my philosophy. This 
does not deter me from a basic belief 
that the tools and skills of communica- 
tion must be taught to achieve suc- 
cess in expression or to enable ex- 
pression to happen at all. | feel the 
why and when of teaching these tools 
is the crux of the problem. When they 
remove a barrier to communication 
they should be used. In this case | am 
talking of a Bailey Films, Inc., film 
called ‘Space.’ This film shows us 
the traditional westem method of 
achieving the illusion of space by the 
technique of perspective, the use of 
large and small, bright objects near, 
and dark are far, etc. We all know 
them and use them. Most of our junior 
high school people want to know 
them. When they do and are satisfied 
with their mastery of these tools we 
can often go on to other methods of 
expression. 

Thomas Larkin, who reviews art films for 
our readers, is assistant professor of art 
and art education, of Michigan. 


University 
Address: 143 College of Architecture ond 
Design, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 











RALPH G. BEELKE 


Dr. Ralph G. Beelke is Specialist, Education in the Arts, 
for United States Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Children’s Art Education, by Estelle H. Hagan and 
Ethel M. Christensen, published by the Charles A. Bennett 
Co., Inc., Peoria, Ill., 1957, 207 pages, price $4.80. This 
book aims to provide the elementary teacher with a ‘‘frame 
of reference’ to guide her in presenting art experiences to 
her class. Part | of the book consists of actual examples of 
classroom teaching given in dialogue form. One lesson is 
presented for each grade of the elementary school and each 
lesson is followed by a discussion in terms of the six basic 
concepts which the authors feel are necessary for effective 
children’s art education. These basic concepts are: (1) per- 
missive atmosphere, (2) stimulation, (3) guidance, (4) accep- 
tance, (5) developmental levels, and (6) evaluation. These 
guide lines follow the generally accepted ones which de- 
velop from what we know of how leaming takes place. The 
book does a great service to art education in pointing out 
that the structuring of a learning situation in art is similar to 
structuring a learning situation in any other subject. This 
has been one of the blocks preventing many elementary 
teachers from working effectively with the art teacher in 
providing good art experiences for children. This section 
of the book will be of value to many classroom teachers. 
Part Il of the book is a discussion of many of the materials 
used in the elementary art program. The book is largely a 
book of method and as such it has value. One wishes, how- 
ever, that the authors had presented more of the reasons why 
art experiences are valuable for children. A deep under- 
standing of the why of art education is necessary in deter- 
mining what we say and what we do as we work with children 
in guiding daily art experiences. We must do more than 
say that art experiences are valuable for children. It is only 
on the basis of values that method takes on any meaning. 


Mosaics: Hobby and Art, by Edwin Hendrickson, pub- 
lished by Hill and Wang, Inc., New York, 1957, 111 pages, 
price $3.50. Interest in the craft of mosaics has increased 
greatly in the last few years and this book is intended to be 
a guide for the hobbyist. Part | gives instructions for twelve 
projects such as book ends, a stacking table, a coffee table 
and similar items. Part Il discusses materials and methods 
and is the most valuable part of the book. Chapters in this 
section deal with kinds of tesserae, cutting and shaping 
tesserae, adhesives, cements and dyes, methods of applica- 
tion of mosaics, etc. Part Ill is headed “Patterns” and it 
provides illustrations and directions for making twenty 
different designs. It is unfortunate that this book, like so 
many how-to-do books, encourages copying and empho- 
sizes the mechanical rather than the creative. 
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new teaching aids 


Watercolor Painting Step-by-Step, by Arthur Guptill, 
published by Watson-Guptill Publications, Inc., 1957, 128 
pages, price $5.75. Intended as a guide for the beginner, 
this book is also a companion volume to the author's “Oil 
Painting Step-by-Step." The basic content of the book is 
drawn from a series of articles which appeared in ‘American 
Artist Magazine.” Part | is a discussion of the “funda- 
mentals of watercolor painting." Chapters are devoted to 
equipment, colors and color schemes, etc. and many exer- 
cises are suggested to prepare the interested student for 
painting. Part Il of the book presents statements on the 
manner in which each of five artists works with water color. 
There is a great deal of useful information in the book and 
certainly the skills which it emphasizes are necessary for 
consistent painting success. There is no feeling of fun and 
enjoyment—however, and, with the exception of Part Il, the 


book is rather flat and dull. 


How to Make Dolls’ Houses, by Audrey Johnson, pub- 
lished by Charles T. Brantford Co., Newton Center, Mass., 
112 pages, price $2.95. In this little book the author dis- 
cusses the step-by-step process of making three different 
types of miniature houses. It is not suggested that one build 
these same houses but it is hoped that the book might lead 
others to, what the author feels, is a delightful hobby. The 
author communicates the pleasure and enjoyment which she 
receives from doing and making very well. 


Medern Danish Furniture, by Esbjom Hiort, published 
by the Architectural Book Publishing Co., Inc., New York, 
1957, 133 pages, price $8.50. This is the third volume of a 
series of books on modern Danish applied art. While 
Danish silver and, to a lesser extent perhaps, Danish ceramics 
have long been known and in demand throughout the world, 
it has only been in the years since World War Il that Danish 
furniture has gained an international reputation. In his 
introduction the author describes the development of modern 
furniture design from its beginning in 1927, explains the 
reasons for the high artistic and technical standards of 
Danish furniture, and points out the characteristic details of 
the work of the leading furniture designers. A picture sec- 
tion of eighty-two photographs provides excellent examples 
of the unique pieces of the cabinetmaker as well as fine 
examples of Danish commercial furniture. Reading and 
looking in this volume is an extremely satisfying experience. 


Any book reviewed in School Arts may be ordered through the Creative 
Hands Bookshop, 1710 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts. 
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BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
16 Traveling Scholarships. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection. B.F.A. and B.S. in Ed. degrees 
granted by Tufts University. Catalog. 

EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 


Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Calligraphy, 
Lettering, Interior Design and Water Color. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 
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METALCRAFT 
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TEACHERS’ BUYING GUIDE 


Fully illustrated with hundreds of! art and craft 
items to help make ur teaching easier—te- 
sults more exciting. You' re sure to find a wide 
variety of items to fit your every need. Write 
today for Teachers’ Buying Guide—free to 
teachers. 


DWINNELL ART & CRAFT SUPPLY 
Dept. SA-97 2312 National Road Wheeling, W. Va. 





A new creative experience for students! 
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that will help you in 
teaching Arts and Crafts 


Our illustrated Catalog describes 
and prices all the necessary tools 
and supplies you'll need. For 
schools—homes-——shop crafts—art 
courses. Looms, weaving materials 
and instruction aids are also listed 
You can enjoy making hundreds 
of useful, attractive articles in 
wood, metal, leather, pottery, 
reed, etc 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 


264 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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|. Select Your Own 
PRECIOUS STONES 

Inspiring collections sent on 30 day 

approval. Pay only for what you keep. 

~  Expertly cut and polished Amethyst, topaz, 

Jade, etc. For rings, bracelets, pendants, 


earings. WRITE TODAY! 50¢ and UP 
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“Palette Patter’ keeps you posted 
on the latest and best in artist 
materials and equipment. Get 
your free monthly copy 
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ALICE A. D. BAUMGARNER 


Address questions to Dr. Alice Baumgarner, State Director 
of Arts Education, State House, Concord, New Hampshire. 


| will appreciate what you think of an idea | have about 
working in art. I feel as if each child wants more recogni- 
tion from me other than a few words of encouragement as | 
whip from class to class. | heard one child tell my daughter, 
“Oh, your mother always says everybody does well.” Of 
course there’s always something to praise on each paper but 
I wonder if the children wouldn’t be more satisfied if | made 
a chart of their names and dates of my weekly visits for 
each marking period and then checked them good—fair— 
poor under each of the following headings: Initiative— 
Takes Direction—Manipulation. | thought I’d try this in 
grades four through eight, with the understanding that 
grades one through three receive S—satisfactory for steady 
growth. At the end of each marking period the mimeo- 
graphed chart could be cut into strips and each child’s strip 
would show how he’d approached the problem given. Then 
the child who handles clay or papier-mache well but doesn’t 
use his pencil as deftly will receive the recognition for it that 
he needs. The classroom teachers liked the idea last June 
when I| asked them about it and | think they would help me— 
if you think it would be worth the effort? Vermont. 


Let's sit to chat a few minutes about your question. Between 
paragraphs of conversation, let's think. Why do we teach 
art? Can children get from art experiences something that is 
uniquely different from other learning experiences offered by 
the school? How can art be taught so that children can find 
in it a maximum amount of satisfaction? What evidence can 
be presented to the child, to classroom teacher, principal, 
and parent to show that learning is taking place, that under- 
standings are deepening, that insight and awareness are 
developing? How can you find proof that the children 
have learned what you believe you have taught? 

Could you change that infectious spirit of hurry in which 
you ‘whip from classroom to classroom” to something like 
serenity where contemplation and reflection would be pos- 
sible? Perhaps longer visits to each room? 

You indicate that your classroom teachers are willing to 
work with you. Why not discuss with them the problems you 
see in the teaching of art and the evaluation of that teaching. 
They may have some workable ideas. Perhaps you could 
have them study with you some of the things that have been 
written about art education. You might borrow some ma- 
terials from your state or university library. Your school 
district may be willing to purchase books and curriculum 
guides for your professional library. Your problem isn’t one 
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that can be settled neatly, wrapped up and put on the shelf; 
it’s a continuing concern that calls for study, trial, change, 
study, adjustment, trial, study .... You will find help in the 
materials prepared by the art department of the Denver 
Public Schools. The book, Teaching A\rt in the Elementary 
School, by Margaret Erdt has much on which to ponder. For 
specific assistance with your problem see her chapter: 
Evaluation Sets the Goal. 

Before you tie yourself up with an old-fashion spelling 
chart type of chore, consider well. Would this device meet 
a need of yours? of the children? of their parents? or their 
teachers? Would a ‘Public Chart’ sustain and encourage 
each pupil to work to attain a higher degree of skill? to be 
himself, to express his thoughts? Would you be surer of 
treating each child as an individual, of giving to each the 
kind of consideration you feel he deserves? Would this 
enable the child to go forward with a growing feeling of 
independence? 

Would we agree that one of the important things all 
teachers must be responsible for is to help each child to 
recognize his own strengths and weaknesses, to accept these 
as part of himself, and to make the best of his environment? 
Many parents and teachers would agree they would want 
each child to grow in power to express himself. They would 
like each child to be inventive, to grow in ability to cope with 
change, to be able to evaluate his progress, to have some 
tolerance for frustration. Learning how to evaluate one’s 
work is something one develops over a period of time. Such 
learning must be guided with understanding. Each child 
must feel that he is accepted, that what he has to say is 
valued by his classmates and his teacher. 

At the beginning of the school year you could plan with 
each grade group and with them set some goals for the 
year's work. Frequently during the year set up with them 
goals for this or that experience. Help them to look at their 
work and find it good. Help them to know what they have 
learned through the doing. Lead them to plan what next 
time they will change as they draw, paint, model, carve or 
construct. Follow through! If learning about color is the 
aim, you will help select experiences that will use color. 
Then you will take time to lead the children to talk about 
color, to use color, and to evaluate this use in terms of their 
over-all purpose, and in terms of their specific aim. You 
could make some record of individual progress, for your own 
use, as a guide for your teaching. Evaluation is essential. 
Let's do our evaluating so that the learner assists with and 
can gain through the process. 
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Hand-me-down Art Materials EDITORIAL 





This little outburst has been coming on for a long time. 
We see a great many articles, and even books, on the subject 


of using scrap materials in the art program. Where there 
has been some real merit in the particular idea, School Arrts 
has even included articles on the subject of using discarded 
materials. It is beginning to look as if a great many teachers 
are making a virtue out of the practice of improvising with 
just about any old thing that nobody else wants. Our pupils 
often make very creditable things out of salvage materials 
and some teachers spend a great deal of their time foraging 
through junk yards, garbage cans, and alleyways. When our 
students come up with something well-designed and ingenious 
we are quite proud to tell the world that it was made out 
of scrap. It gives us a lift, makes us feel that we are smarter 
than other teachers. But are we really smarter? 


Very few chemistry teachers have their students perform 


experiments in old mason jars. Few home economics 
teachers have their students cook in discarded tin cans like 
the knights of the road. We haven't heard of many English 
classes eliminating textbooks and using any old printed 
material the children can bring from home. Few high school 
orchestras make their own instruments out of rubber bands and 
cigar boxes, or play on saws borrowed from the shop. We 
never heard of a high school football team substituting any- 
thing for a regulation pigskin. And we have never visited 
a school library where orange crates from the cafeteria held 
an impressive collection of books. Now there is nothing 
wrong with being a bit frugal and efficient when the end 
result is as good or better than using orthodox materials. 
There may be times and places where the only way to have 
an art program at all is to improvise and extemporize on 
what is at hand. And more power to the teacher who can 
find an art lesson in something that is not wanted by others. 
The danger is in making a fetish of it. We can carry this 
thing so far that the school administrators may believe that 


the sole purpose of art is to make something out of nothing. 


Ladies and gentlemen, the depression is over! If you don't 
believe it, take a look at the colorful recent-model cars 
in the average used car lot, all turned in for more recent 
and more colorful cars. If we are ever to have adequate 
materials and equipment we should have them now. Any- 
thing worth teaching is worth teaching right, and anything 
worth making is worth making out of good materials, with 
good equipment. And if we find it possible to beg, borrow, 
or steal supplies from local stores and industries we ought not 
to feel guilty when we splurge a bit on other materials and 
equipment. Once | visited a young teacher who was having 
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| found that 
all she had to work with was some scraps of colored paper, 
mostly faded brown and purple, left over from the previous 
instructor. And the principal couldn't figure out why they 
were making so much noise in the art room! Of course, we 
should be alert to order what we need, and not be embar- 
rassed in ordering what we really can use to advantage. If, 
and when it arrives we should take good care of it and 
squeeze every last drop of creativity out of it. But, having 
done our managing well, we have a right to expect that 
materials needed for an effective program will be available 
upon request. Sometimes it looks a little foolish to spend 
so much on where we have classes, and even spend what is 
spent on teachers’ salaries, and skimp to the bone when it 
comes to the materials to be used. 


some problems with discipline in the art room. 





| thought about this a lot this past summer when | built a 
recreation room in our basement. | couldn't afford to pay 
to have someone do the work, even if | wanted to, but | did 
feel that | could afford good materials and good tools. It 
was so much different working with good lumber instead of 
using any old material. It was such a pleasure to get all 
the nails and hardware | really needed and to put things 
together with some really good tools. | found out that a 
new hammer worked so much better than the old one with a 
broken handle. | tried to level things with a crooked level, 
by taking a reading on both sides and then striking an aver- 
age, but things went so much faster and | had so much more 
fun when | splurged on a real carpenter's level and discarded 
the handyman model. | got to thinking that maybe our art 
program would be a great deal better if we had the best of 
materials and the very finest equipment. And why not? The 
small amount extra would be insignificant when compared 
with the total cost of operating the school plant. If economize 
we must then | think we should do it somewhere else and not 


skimp on the very activities for which the building was built. 


| thought of this again when | read the article in the Sep- 
tember Reader's Digest on ‘Do School Pupils Need Costly 
Palaces?" especially when he belittled the need for separate 
rooms for arts and crafts. Ye gods and little fishes! The 
children we teach are society's most precious possession. 
It may be true that we don't need to spend so much on the 
periphery of the learning process, but let's not skimp when 
it involves the materials out of which learning takes place. 
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ideas, methods and materials 
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1O Exploring Papier-maché, by Victoria Bedford Betts. 
Fresh ideas and easy techniques for using papier-mache as 
an exciting and creative classroom activity. A\n incentive 
for making original papier-mache forms, written especially 
for the teacher. Fifteen chapters, with many applications. 
136 pages, 734 by 1014, profusely illustrated. $6.00 postpaid 


I] Mask Making,by Matthew Baranski. Ideas for making 
original, colorful, and useful masks for all occasions, in a 
variety of materials. masquerades, 
dances, assemblies, holiday programs, puppet shows, wall 
decorations and correlated activities. Ten chapters. 112 


pages, 734 by 1014, abundant illustrations. $5.50 postpaid 


Masks for plays, 


12 Murals for Schools, by Arne W. Randall. Methods 
and materials for making murals in classrooms. Suggestions 
for mural themes; ideas on design, color and arrangement; 
uses for such media as tempera, crayon, yarn, metal, wire, 
mosaics, paper and other materials in murals. Five sections, 


fully illustrated. 112 pages, 734 by 1034. $5.95 postpaid 
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8 Paper Sculpture, by Mary Grace Johnston. Fourth 
printing, now in sturdy wire binding. Gives ideas and meth- 
ods for using paper in design, form and teaching principles 
of space organization. Techniques for cutting, bending, 
scoring, folding, fastening and assembling. 48 pages, 81% 
x 11, many helpful drawings and photos. $3.75 postpaid 


9 Creative Expression with Crayons, by Elise Reid 
Boylston. A wide range of interesting and useful methods 
of using crayons, based on a sound philosophy of creative 
expression. An excellent reference for the classroom teacher 
as well as art teacher. 
100 pages, 7 by 10, six in full color. 


Stimulating illustrations and text. 


$3.95 postpaid 
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These books offer teachers wide choice of materials, 
subjects and methods. Fully illustrated, idea books 
covering specific subjects. Excellent teaching aids 
and references, all levels grade through high school 


ORDER TODAY WITH THIS COUPON—OR WRITE US 





THE DAVIS PRESS, INC., Publishers 
1710 Printers Building - Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
Please send book(s) | have circled here 8 9 10 11 12 


CL] My payment is enclosed. C) Send bill payable in 30 days. 
Name. ....... 

Street... 

State . 


City .. Zone. . 


We'll gladly send any of these books on 10 days approval 

















elcome to the 
wonderful world of 


art education! 


You are an art teacher. Into your hands 
is entrusted the creative potential 

of tomorrow’s thinkers and builders .. . 
Young students today, soon to set 

a new high for America’s standards in 
good taste and meaningful design. 
Guide this talent wisely from the very 
beginning; encourage freedom of self 
expression and the desire to explore in 
new directions . . . You will find you 
have a partner in this undertaking: 

the “Prang-Man”, who represents the 
manufacturer and distributor of 

proven art materials that help translate 
ideas into colorful reality. 
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THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
Art Education's First Friend 
Sandusky, Ohio New York 





